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Mr. L. A. Smith and Colony of Black-Carniolans, Dr. G. Bohrer, of Kansas, with Bouquet 
with 132 Pounds of their Honey. Received at the San Antonio 
(See page 126) Convention. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cepts a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


JHE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to whic bh your subscription 1s patd. 
For instance, “ dec07” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19C7. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 








a times. = per < cent 100 lines... 5per cent 
13 ° 500 “* ...10 = 
» = ae sa 1000 “* ...20 ma 


= * wee" ae * 0 * 





‘These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee: Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


aot. —To promote the interests of its members. 
-To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager ond. Treasurer — 
. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 
g If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers ot tbe American Bee Journal. 
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Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $110 we 

. will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


' ews YORK & CO., * 
- CHICAGO, IL. 











The San Antonio Convention Pic 
ture is a good one. It shows over 100 of 
those in attendance. We are mailing them, 
unmounted, for only 60 cents. They can be 
mounted by a local photographer for only 10 
or 15 cents more. We will mail one of these 
pictures with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.40. Send all orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 












BROOD-FRATIIES. 
moved. 


will surprise you. 
keep poor or 2d grade goods. 


the money. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 





Special ap a0 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. 
Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 


We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by any one. 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply G0. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 





Hoffman 


We make any thing used in the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dittmér's Gomd Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like t best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWNsNAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





IF YOu WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST + POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of thé PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
,_ Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23RD StraetT, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf “Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to a 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-duttona 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 


for $1.10. - Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 








Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 


We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. 


young basswood timber. 


Sections made of 


Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 


If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for. it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO,, Marshfield, Wis. 








Please Mention the American Bee Journal ye", ytitins 
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are just the thing. 









try =O + BEE HONEY ~pinie >O wont rou BEE my HONEY 
RP ppt wr we vg : et 4 ui» hee guitare ead 
Se tak oe ee weak We send them by Return Mail. pF Sa eidin wah stu tga 


sie — 
WOULD HUG f ie T FOR | WOULD HUG You AL 
FOR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TINE, As most of our readers know, we have gotten 4. pr yp .. VOAD WG VOU ALL THE THB, 
ANO WE WOULD NEVER PART out a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. The 22” 


ed AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 
cuts herewith show the card in reduced size,and .<\,‘°*" 


BD) 
but one color, while the real card is printed in 4 S20) ” 
colors. It could also be sent to honey-customers, <= 
to rewind them that itis time to buy more honey, ess>. 
say ete. There are many uses to which this Card can ye) gay 
| be put. =" A ae 
jy S23 Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10 cents (stamps SOI) SE 
fe oF a or silver), or 5 FREE with the American BesZour- ~~ - >= 


1) tt hw er mon oom — Ae 


nal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents. There isa 
blank space on the card about 2x2!¢ inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hershiser Wax-Press 


And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 











Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 


tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 






Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable dis- 








2Atf OSWEGO, ILL. R.D. 1. 
tance ot Chicago can save from 25 tow 50 per- , 
cenmt on almost any —— needed next season, Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
by coming to Chicago and taking advantage of our 
if you want the Bet-Book 
Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies y 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 


completely than any other published, 
IS" Send for list of Slightly Dam- ide a 








20 to 
aged Govuds to select trom at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey set FOR HIS——— 





in 60-pound cans for sale. 


° 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, or tuc.) 


Long Distance Telepione, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SuPEeRIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


150 Colonies in new 10- 

or Sale frame hives, 3 yards, 3 

houses, and large tent 

at home. Complete extracting outfit. New 

wagon and good horse. Best equipment to be 

found. 11,000 pounds last yeas. Sargain to close 
partvership. MURREY & BULL, 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


1000, $4.00; No. 
Best No. | Sections $°%3'{0> 8.0 Se: 
less. Discounts on Danz. and R..o1’s hives, and 
other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. Bees 


for sale. H. S. Dubu, St. Anne, lil. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR _°4* 
Or WOODEN HEN 











127 So. Howes, or 511 Stover St., Ft.Collins. Col. 
6A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch every fertile egg. ro | 


first-class hers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 








‘*‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’”’ 








POUDER’ 





shall be glad to send it to you. 


every shipment. 


BEE- 


Roots Goods at Root's' Prices 
a 


Everything used by Bee Keepers. 
HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .. .°. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
sure to attach your name to the package. 


Write for prices on Finest Extracted Honey. Certificate guaranteeing purity with 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ‘rat: tor Supplies... 


SUPPLIES 


Prompt Service. 
.. Catalog Free. 


My large illustrated catalog is free. 








513-515 Massachusetts Ave., 


) HE 





WALTER S. POUDER 
SHH 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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‘The Rietsche Press 





Made of artificial stome. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made — and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 


the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Notice to Illinois Bee-Keepers.—We 
have received the following from the Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, which should be of interest to every 
bee-keeper in Illinois: 


The annual membership fee in the IJlinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association is $1.00, and 
by arrangement the National Association al- 
lows the members of other associations to 
come in a body through the secretaries at 50 
cents per member. aving received letters 
from many who were already members of the 
National, we have resolved to accept such in 
the Illinois State Association (who already 
have membership in the National) at 50 cents. 
This will entitle them to a cloth-bound copy 
of the 6th Annual Report, which will soon be 
ready for the press. Those who come in be- 
fore March 1, will be in time to get their 
names in the Report, in the longest list the 
State Association has ever had. And further, 
we have about 100 beautiful badges that will 
be given out to the members joining before 
they are all gone. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Rt. 4, Springfield, Il. 
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Gasoline Engines, — In the article 
found on page 87 of the American Bee 
Journal for Jan. 31, reference is made 
to the use of gasoline engines for hive- 
making. ‘These are very useful in 
every shop and onevery farm. Send 
for particulars of our $60 engine for 
this purpose. Wehave a complete en- 
gine and 8-frame extractor ready to 
run, for $100. This may be found on 
page 25 of our 1907 Catalog. 


ee 


Danzenbaker Prize Competition.— 
We again refer to the Prizes mentioned 
in these columns for the last few 
weeks. Please turn to page 84 and read 
the same, and read the following from 
a Cleveland honey-dealer which is rep- 
resentative of letters we receive from 
the honey-trade in all parts of the 


country : 


Mr. Calvert— Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 26, 190— 

Dear Sir :—Send me by next Electric Pack- 
age Car, ——cases of 20 sections each, Extra 
Fancy Comb Honey. These must be Danzen- 
baker sections, as I cannot use any other 
kind. 

in the Fancy Clover at 17 cents, about half 
of the sections were fine, while the other half 
had hollow spaces around the edge, and some 
empty cells. Yours very truly, 

THEODORE F. ENSIGN. 


There is no question but that it pays 
bee-keepers to produce Extra Fancy 
Honey, and with Danzenbaker sections 
you should obtain 

More Honey. 
Better Honey, 
Higher Prices. 
—>—____ 


Catalogs,—Our 1907 Cataiog is now 
ready for mailing anda large number 
are already in the hands of our bee- 
keeping friends. If you haven’t re- 
ceived a copy send us a postal card 
request for thesame. When you do 
this kindly mention the number of col- 
onies of bees you keep. 

a <_-________ 


Dealers’ Terms,—We have found 
that it is to the advantage of bee-keep- 
ers generally if some one of their num- 
ber will collect orders and send in to 
us, Saving each party a good deal of 
trouble and making it a convenience 
by keeping a stock of goods on hand 
for the swarming time. To parties who 
do this we make special prices. If you 
handle bee-keepers’ supplies for your 
neighbors, write us for our special 
terms, but do not expect to get special 
terms unless you give us in your letter 
some information regarding the 
amount of business done so that we 
may know you are entitled to special 
terms. 

> - 


Seeds of Honey-Plants,—For many 
years Mr. A. 1. Root has devoted much 











time and attention to this matter. We 
have fair stocks on hand, and shall be 
glad to send prices to any one inter- 
ested. 


—_ 


Beeswax.—We are paying 30 cents 
in cash, 32 cents in trade, for pure 
average wax delivered at Medina or 
our branch offices. Jobbing agents for 
the most part are allowing the same 
prices. Do not makethe mistake of 
holding your wax too long, expecting 
higher prices, for it usually declines 
shortly after the arrival of the spring 
offerings. 

>. 

Ohio Maple Sugar and Syrup,—For 
many years we have each spring sup- 
plied quantities of maple sugar and 
syrup to our friends all over the coun- 
try. We do not carry much stock on 
hand, and in order to get someof this, 
it is necessary that we have your in- 
quiries and orders atonce. There is 
a good prospect for a fair season with 
good quality of syrup and sugar. We 
can not name definite prices, however, 
until the season is open. 

—— pj - 


Observation Hives,—We did a large 
business the past season in observa- 
tion hives. The Bigelow observation 
hives have also an increasing demand. 
We recently sent 4 to Argentine and 2 
to South Africa. The Pearl-Agnes 
hive is also arousing a good deal of in- 
terest. Particulars of all of these may 
be had on application. 

— 


Bees and Queens.—We have pre- 
viously mentioned the importance of 
obtaining good breeding queens. Be 
sure to send any orders for these early 
so that you may have a good selection. 
We recently had the report of safe ar- 
rival of 5 colonies shipped from Medina 
to Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

iad diieen 

Hotbed Sash,—The sash are of reg- 
ular size, 3 feet 24 inches by 6 feet, for 
4 rows of glass 8 inches wide. If any 
prefer larger glass we will furnish sash 
for 3 rows of 1l-inch glass at the same 
price. Made of cypress. These sash 
are usually shipped from here ‘‘knocked 
down”’ at a low rate of freight, and can 
be put together by any body, as they 
are mortised and tenoued in the regular 
way. They are 1% inches thick, out- 
side bars about 2% inches wide, and 
inside bars about 14% inches. The bars 
are grooved to slip the glass in place. 
Price of one sash in the flat, for sam- 
ple, without glass, 90 cents; 5in flat, 
85 cents each; 10 in flat, 80 cents each; 
put together, 10 cents each extra. 
Glass, 8x10, just right for the above, 
$3 per box of 90 lights; 5 boxes, $2.90 
each ; 10 boxes, $2.80 each. 





Catalogs for Supply Dealers.— If 
you intend to issue a catalog of sup- 
plies, or bees and queens, or have any 
other job printing done, we shall be 
glad to quote you prices. With our im- 
proved facilities for doing this work 
and the large number of cuts we have 
for illustrating, we are probably better 
prepared to take care of any orders sat- 
isfactorily than any local printing of- 
fice could be. We solicit your inqui- 


ries. 
i 


Gleanings Advertising Columns.— 
f you think of advertising supplies, 
bees and queens, or any other goods 
suitable for our columns, or want to 
run a classified advertisement of any 
suitable character, we shall be pleased 
to give you information regarding the 
cost of any size advertisement for any 
length of time. We have some very 
flattering reports from those who have 
used Gleanings the past year. 


S aEEEnEEEE EEE _cotsnenEEEE 


Clubbing Offers,— For those who 
haven’t placed their orders for the sea- 
son’s reading we can still make some 
very low prices. We refer you to the 
offers made on this page for January 
3rd. If you do not have that issue, 
write us for our premium and clubbing 


list. 


Weed Process Foundation, — In- 
creased interest is shown in the use of 
full sheets of foundation in brood- 
frames and sections as well, and when 
these are used it is all the more im- 
portant that the best be selected ; not 
only that a light weight may be had to 
Save expense, but the best for the de- 
sired use should also be considered. 
There is every reason for using Weed 
Process Foundation. We shall be glad 
to send you samples of our make at 
any time, with prices on any order 
‘from one pound to a ton. A single 
dealer using 3 tons of this, and giving 
us his renewal order, is the best evi- 
dence of the value of our make. 


-_s 
— 


Section Honey-Boxes, — We have 
long been headquarters for section 
honey-boxes, and yet if you are not ac- 
quainted with our product we shall be 
pleased to send you samples showing 
the same. We do not attempt to com- 
pete with those who solicit their trade 
on the basis of price only, but even 
with cheaper goods ours will be found 
the least expensive in the end. A cer- 
tain well-known dealer bought a car- 
load of cheap sections, and we are reli- 
ably informed that he was obliged to 
return nearly the entire lot to the fac- 
tory. Do not make the mistake of buy- 
ing cheap goods. 











THE A. L ROOT CO, Medina, Ohio 
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Cleaning Sections—Answering Ques- 
tions 


We have received the following from a 
California subscriber: 


Epiror YorK :—Kindly read ‘‘ Colorado’s ”’ 
question No. 2,on page 786 (1906), and you 
will see that it says, verbatim : 

‘* How many cases of 24 sections does your 
best hand clean inaday? What should be 
an average day’s work for an average hand,”’ 
ete. 

Then read Dr. Miller’s answer. Do you 
discover either in the one or the other the 
mention of T-supers? True it is we all, or 
nearly all of us, who read bee-papers have 
noticed that Dr. Miller is a great defender 
and advocate of the T-super system, but the 
misunderstanding of us here comes from the 
simple fact that in this part of Southera Cali- 
fornia we are working not the T-super, but 
the section-holder style. The Colorado in- 
quirer did not speak of the style of supers, 
and Dr. Miller (being a T-super man) did not 
think that there are also other (unfortunate) 
bee-keepers who work the section-holder style. 
This, I think, you will admit to be clearly the 
cause of the controversy. 

But, if Dr. Miller ‘‘as the great experienced 
bee-authority’’ is addressed to give an an- 
swer, it seems to me that he should bave an- 
swered it a trifle more to the point; that is, 
he should have said, forinstance: ‘‘ The aver- 
age work foran average hand with T-supers 
is so much; and the same ‘for section-holder 
supers—it is so much.’’ That, at least as far 
as I can understand, would have been just as 
easy for him as the answer given, and would 
have been hitting the nail fully. It is true 
that the Colorado questioner uses in his first 
question the word ‘‘ you,’’ but in his second 
question he does not doit. And, as said be- 
fore, around here—and I think almost gen- 
erally in our bee-region, where section honey 
is produced—there are but few who work the 
T-super. That, at least, has been my experi- 
ence, and, to be frank, I very much regret it 
now, that my first ‘* bee-instructor ’’ was not 
in favor of the T-supers, and when I started 
the present apiary here, I had to take a certain 
amount of stock over in section-holder supers, 
and you know two kinds don’t work well in 
an apiary. I gladly would now adopt the 





T-supers, even if the outlay for honey-boards 
is rather an item when it goes beyond the 100 
and last year’s dreadful failure does not ease 
matters for me. 

Now, will you please tell me what is con- 
sidered an average day’s work by an average 
hand to clean sections from section-holder 
supers? 

Yes, we have had, so far, 154¢ inches of 
rain, more—far more—than does us any good; 
and having fallen so early in the season, we 
have our doubts about a good honey-year, as 
former experience has shown us that early 
rains usually do not do any goodif not fol- 
lowed up by late rains,in April and May. 
And though copious rains (244 inches) fell 9 
weeks ago, and ever since followed up by 
alternating rains and cloudy or half-way 
clear days, there is no growing of grasses, 
shrubs, or the fields to amount to anything, 
because it has been far too cold weather. 
Manzanita is in glorious bloom, but hardly 
any nectar formed. CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Jan. 18. 


P. 8.—The possibility—better say, fact— 
that by the T-super system 24 sections can be 
cleaned easier than onesection by our section- 
holder system, would be most assuredly an 
inducement for me to adopt the T-super. Un- 
fortunately, I have over 250 supers on band, 
yet I would not mind the labor if an easy, 
practical way to change them to the T style 
could be pointed out to me. 


Of course, Dr. Miller would be tie man who 
could give me all needed information, only 
the fact is present that he does not answer 
letters by mail, and it takes so dreadfully 
long a time to get his answer (and then only 
in condensed form) in the American Bee 
Journal. And time is short if a change isto 
be made. You see that herel sit in a pre- 
dicament hard to solve. Please, Mr. York, 
kindly give your prompt attention to this 
matter, and if there is a chance to come to 
my assistance, then do so. 


Jan. 21.—For 3 days we have had—toour 
surprise—our genuine old California weather, 
with the sun in a cloudless sky, and we appre- 
ciate it, after the terrible siege. C. 


Undoubtedly it did mot occur to Dr. Miller 
that any misunderstanding would be in the 


case of his reply, page 786, and you will see 
that, as always, he tries to answer the par- 
ticular case in hand. In fact, the trouble in 
the present case is that he did that very thing. 


The question as to *‘ your best hand’’ was 
asked and distinctly answered, and in the 
nature of the case it could have reference 
only to the T-super. Then the question as to 
‘*an average hand’ as compared with ‘‘ your 
best hand” could only be answered by re- 
ferring to the same kind of super. Moreover, 
in Colorado many T-supers are in use, and it 
is not impossible that ‘‘ Colorado”’ was a T- 
super man. With all this, it would have 
made it clearer to someif it had been men- 
tioned that he was speaking of T-supers, and 
Dr. Miller will no doubt regret, when his at- 
tention is called to it, that he had not so men- 
tioned. 

But are you not a little in error when 
you think that, in addition to answering the 
question asked, Dr. Miller should have an- 
swered some others that were not asked? If 
he had, as you suggest, answered with regard 
to section-holder supers, then those who use 
some other kind of supers would expect an- 
swers, and his effort is to answer the ques- 
tions asked, and not all the different ques- 
tions that a number of others might ask but 
have not asked. You are surely in error in 
thinking that answering all these other ques- 
tions he would have answered ‘‘ more to the 
point.’’ He answered specifically, and directly 
to the point, the question asked, and the way 
is open for any one else with any different 
questions to send them in without expecting 
Dr, Miller to anticipate them. 

The delay in getting into print the reply to 
your letter (which is learaed from your letter 
to Miss Wilson, which she has sent in with re- 
ply to part of it) is greatly to be regretted. It 
is an unusual, perhaps unparalleled case. Dr. 
Miller is always as prompt as possible, and it 
is a rare thing that he does not send answers 
within a week after receiving the questions. 

Replying directly to your question, and 
basing the answer somewhat on the arswer 
Miss Wilson has sent in, an average hand, 
under average circnmstances, might be ex- 
pected to clean something like 1000 sections a 
day of sections from section-holders. 

It is to be regretted that you did not ex- 
plain what you mean by the outlay for honey- 
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boards to be used with T-supers, for at least 
Dr. Miller does not use honey-boards, 

With regard to changing to T-supers, you 
should not forget that there are those who 
dislike them as muchas Dr. Miller likes them, 
and he would probably advise that you go 
slow about changing till you know they 
would suit you. It is possible, too, that the 
supers you have might be changed to T- 
supers. Whether this be so or not depends 
upon the measurements of the super you now 
have. If you should think of making any 
such change, it might be worth while to give 
Dr. Miller the exact inside measurements of 
the super you have, and you may rely that he 
will take pleasure in advising what may be 
done in the case. Also he should know the 
kind of sections you want to use in said T- 
supers. 

aie aa 
Carnegie and the Bee 
Carnegie is reported as saying in an address: 


‘“Don’t interfere with the bee when it is 
making honey; but when it is through, take 
a big share of the honey.”’ 

Which is equivalent to saying: ‘* Don’t in- 
terfere with aman like Rockefeller, when he 
is accumulating a ‘swollen fortune,’ but 
when he is through with it let an inheritance 
tax take a share of it.’ 

That’s hardly fair toan honest bee, which 
doesn’t get its honey by trickery from other 
bees, but by honest toil, leaving the way en- 
tirely open for other bees to do the same. 





—_—_—_—_> 
A New Kind of Bees (?) 


When the veracious reporter can find noth- 
ing else to romance about, he betakes himself 
to the ‘** busy bee.’? The latest is a clipping 
sent by Irving Long, with the comment: 


Epitor YorK:—Notice the new kind of 
honey-bees. How much some folks know, 
that they don’t know at all. Notice how he 
introduces his bees. Seems tocross the work- 
ers of one kind with the workers of the others. 
Guess he has hold of some hornets. 

Irvine Lona. 


The clipping, which has also been kindly 
sent to us by others of our readers besides 
Mr. Long, reads in part as follows: 


Captain John Holder, who lives in a cabin 
in the Arbuckle Mountains in [ndian Terri- 
tory, believes he has discovered a new kind of 
honey-bee, and he is trying to cross it with 
the ordinary bee. 

“It is a strange mongrel honey-maker. 
They appearto be a mixture of gray coated 
bumble-bees and yellow-striped honey-bees. 
Most of them areas large as Italian queen- 
bees. They gather honey and deposit it in 
honey-balls in holes which they excavate in 
the ground. The honey-balls, or sacks, con- 
sist of a waxy substance, and are about as 
thick as morocco leather. Nearly every sack 
or cell contains about a half pint of the 
sweetest honey imaginable. 


‘*T have been experimenting with the new- 
found honey-gatherers. I have been trying 
to tame them so that they will mix and live 
with my civilized bees. The new-comers are 
curiously inspected by the old settlers in the 
hollow stump or bee-gums. Often a terrific 
battle takes place. Then, very often, the 
aristocratic bees enter into amiable relations 
with the new-comers by letting them crawl 
into their hives. I am watching this cross- 
breeding process with keen delight, and will 
continue to introduce as many of the mon- 

rels as I can capture. I think that, like 
ow Aes in the vegetable kingdom, I may 


succeed in producing a new and more profit- 
able honey-bee than is yet known to the 
world.”’ 

Ought not the Government to take hold of 
this matter? But instead of trying to cross 
these bees with every-day bees, why not keep 
them in their purity? Then, instead of fuss- 
ing with sections, extractors, etc.,the honey 
might be sold in ‘‘ original packages ’’—half- 
pints. Could these bees not be trained to 
have their holes in the ground in straight 
rows? Then one could in the fall plow out 
the balls of honey. 


<—- .—_ — 


‘*Please Answer in Next Number’’ 


That request is not infrequently made by 
those who sendin questions to be answered 
in **Dr. Miller’s Question-Box,’’ a request 
not often easily complied with. It takes time 
for a letter to travel through the mail, time 
to write the answer, time for the compositor 


to set up the type, time for an edition of the 
paper to be gotten ready for the mail, and 
time for the paper to reach its destination. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that the 
time in the week has something to do with it. 
A letter may come just in time to get in with 
a certain batch of questions, and another let- 
ter, not 12 hours later, may have to be an- 
swered in the issue of a week later. It is the 
constant effort to have questions answered as 
soon as possible, but from the foregoing it 
will be seen that an answerin the next num- 
ber that appears after mailing a question is 
asking a good deal of speed. 

It is well that questions be sent in as early 
as possible, for sometimess a question is sent 
in urgent haste which could just as well have 
been sent in a month earlier. Also it may be 
well to mention that when a question is sent 
direct to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill., it 
stands a chance foran earlier reply than when 
sent to this office. 





Mr. Victor’s Bear-Wrecked Apiary 
is pretty well shown or the first page. Sir 
Bruin’s picture was also taken as he reclined 
with head on a bee-hive. It was the last apiary 
that bear ever helped to ruin. 

But what awful devastation was made of it! 
If an earthquake had shaken up that apiary 
it could hardly have presented a more com- 
plete wreck. We didn’t suppose there were 
still any bears in the bee-keeping part of 
Texas, but it seems there are, But there was 
at least one bear less after Mr. Victor’s apiary 
of some 50 colonies was destroyed. 

Being lovers of honey, it is no wonder that 
bear meat is so good to eat. No doubt Mr. 
Victor and his friend enjoyed eating that par- 
ticular lot of bear steak. 

We thought our readers would like to see 
what a big, healthy bear can do to an apiary 
when he does his best, hence the picture we 
have reproduced. 

Mr. Smith and Black-Carniolans.— 
When sending us the picture on the first page, 
Mr. Smith wrote thus: 

Epitor YORK:—Most bee-keepers think 
that the black-Carniolans are worthless, so [ 
am sending you the picture of a colony in the 
act of finishing 132 pounds of honey, which 
you will see is in the sections. My honey re- 
tails for 25 cents a section, thus making $33 
for this colony. Counting the stings I got at 
a cent apiece (which I think is remarkably 
low), they would be worth $50 more. But 
when I want a‘ good scrap,’ I stirup my 
pure Italians. I can almost hear Dr. Miller 
say, ‘‘ Serves you right for trying to handle 
bees while dressed in black.’? But if he 
could see the way they jump on, and try to 
puncture, those white buttons, [I think he 
would be willing to try some other ‘‘ medi- 


cine.”’ L. A. Smita. 
Flathead Co., Mont. 


Dr. Bohrer and His Bouquet.—One 
of the beautiful things connected with the 
National convention in San Antonio, Tex., 
last November, was the general good feeling 
everywhere apparent between those of the 
South and of the North. Dr. G. Bohrer, of 
Kansas, who was not only one of the oldest 
bee-keepers present, but who also had been a 
federal surgeon in the Civil War, spoke such 
fraternal words of greeting at the opening of 
the convention, that many hearts were 
touched, and the result was that the follow- 
ing morning Mrs. Krebs presented the Doctor 
with a large bouquetof flowers. These were 
prized so highly that they were taken to Dr. 
Bohrer’s Kansas home and photographed as 
shown. 

So faras bee-keepers are concerned, ‘‘ the 
war is over,” and has been over for a long 
time. It may still exist in the overheated 
minds of certain politicians, who think they 
must ever be stirring up discordant mem- 
ories in order to win, but to the peace-loving 
bee-keepers of our country thisis an un- 
divided nation, and they will stand united for 
its highest progress and strongest defense. 


Fillmore Co., Minn., Convention.— 
This is reported as follows by the Secretary: 


The 5th annual meeting of the Fillmore 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association was held 
at Preston, Minn., Jan. 25 and 26, 1907. The 
meeting was a very interesting and harmo- 
nious one throughout. Ever since it was 


organized its members have been getting sup- 
plies at wholesale rates. At the time of its 
organization no one had an idea that a car- 
load of comb honey was produced in this eec- 
tion of country, but in the fall of 1905 a car- 
load was shipped from Harmony, and in the 
fall of 1906 two car-loads were shipped, one 
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from Harmony and one from Canton. But 
owing to a wide range in prices paid by the 
men who gathered the honey up for car-load 
buyers, and for other reasons, there was 
dissatisfaction among the honey-producers. 


At this meeting the constitution was 
changed, and an executive committee of 3 
were chosen to act as financial agents in buy- 
ing supplies and selling honey for the Asso- 
ciation; anda strong resolution was passed 
binding its members to sell through this com- 
mittee direct to car-load buyers. 

If the bee-keepers would unite, and co- 
operate in buying supplies and selling their 
own honey direct to buyers of car-lots for 
cash, many more such associations could be 
formed throughout the country, and the mem- 
bers would realize much more profit in bee- 
keeping. P. B. Ramer, Sec. 
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Bee-Keepers ’Meeting at Yorkville, 
{1l.—The afternoon of Jan. 30, some 30 bee- 
keepers held an informal convention for 
about 2 hours, at Yorkville, Ill., the discus- 
sions being led by C. P. Dadant, ex-President 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. His 
part was principally answering questions 
along practical work in the management of 
bees. The questions discussed were mainly 





Again the Wide Frame vs. the 
T-Super 


BY F. GREINER. 


It had been my intention not to say 
any more on the subject of T-supers vs, 
wide-frame supers, but since many of 
my friends hold that, as matters stand 
now, the wide-frame has received “the 
black eye,” I will once more defend the 
super which I use. 

The wide frame consists of 4 pieces, 
as follows:: 

1. The top-bar. It is of the width 
of the narrow parts of the sections used. 
A thickness of ¥6-inch is sufficient. It 
projects over the ends of the frame like 
a regular brood-frame and hangs in a 
rabbet. 

2. Two end-pieces. They have the 
width of the wide portions of the sec- 
tions used, and sh6uld not be less than 
%-inch thick—perhaps %-inch would 
give a better chance for nailing, but in my 
own supers I could not very well use 
them thicker than %-inch, so I have 
been content to have them thus, and I 
can assure you that there is no trouble 
about these frames giving out anywhere. 
I should judge they might outlast 
several generations of mankind with 
fair treatment. When getting out the 
ends of wide frames, I select the best 
timber—a medium-hard variety like 
whitewood or chestnut, if possible, al- 
though I have many in use made of 
butternut, basswood, and pine. By care- 
ful nailing with long cement-coated 


these: Wintering, with special reference to 
comparative merits of cellar and outdoor; 
stimulative feeding; prevention of the depre- 
dation of bee-moth; the use of shade-boards; 
bee-pasturage, and ineidentally the distance 
of bees’ flight; and other subjects of minor 
value. The discussions were pretty generally 
participated in by those present. There were 
quite a number of ladies present also, some 
of whom are, or have been, bee-keepers. 


After the question-box it was found to be 
the desire of some of those present thata 
local association be formed, and 8 gave their 
names. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Geo. Elliott, of Yorkville; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Robert B. McCain, of 
Oswego, Ill. Thetime and place of the next 
meeting was left in the hands of the officers. 

In the evening Mr. McCain delivered a lec- 
ture on ** Bees and Bee-Keeping.’”’ It wasa 
larger gathering, and all were interested. 
There was alsoa program of music furnished 
by the Yorkville people. 

No doubt more will be heard from this new 
organization later on, 


nails, the frames are made as rigid as 


if they were all in one piece. There 
is no tinkering needed ever after; this 
in answer to what has been said by‘ 
others as to the frailty of the wide 
frame. Of course, a_ section-holder 
lacking the top-bar must of necessity be 
weak, or at least weaker. 

3. The bottom-bar is of the same di- 
mensions as the top-bar, except being 
shorter. 

When these 4 pieces are nailed togeth- 
er properly by the help of a nailing- 
block, such as I illustrated years ago in 
different bee-papers, we have a frame 
that is all right. 

A separator may be nailed to this 
frame, or it may be so arranged as to 
hang between the frames just like a 
frame. The latter arrangement would 
have some advantages. The Betsinger 
wire-screen separator-super makes. use 
of this feature 

The wide frame can also be adapted 
to the no-bee-way sections. I use both 
kinds. 

There must be room enough in the su- 
per so as to have a space at one side for 
keying up. Wedges, springs, or screws 
may be used to tighten the frames and 
to take up the slack. The closer they 
come together the better. Of course, 
proper bee-spaces must be preserved 
where necessary. If there is room 
enough a Pettit double bee-space may 
be had at the sides of the super. The 
separator should be as wide as possible 
and still allow the bees freedom to pass 
from section to section. 





In the above I have given the essen- 
tial features of the wide-frame super, 
which may answer some of the objec- 
tions raised. 

It is immaterial which way the sec- 
tion is placed in the wide frame, the 
lock-corner up or down. With the T- 
super it must be used “up,” although 
Miss Wilson wants the weak corner 
(lock-corner) down. 

I infer that the bee-glue in Marengo 
is of a greasy nature and cleaves off; 
here it sticks “to beat all.” The trouble 
and difficulty of taking the full sections 
from the T-super lies in this stickiness 
of the propolis. It cements the tin to 
the section, and can not be persuaded 
or forced to let loose. Usually the bot- 
tom of the section comes with it, and 
often the T’s get out of shape. When 
a T is used on the top and bottom, as 
Mr. Armstrong prefers, then the trouble 
is aggravated. I know of no more suc- 
cessful method to cement a lot of sec- 
tions together than by using T-tins at 
top and bottom. Other bee-keepers here- 
abouts seem to have found this out long 
ago, judging from the cast-aside T-tins 
and T-supers I have found in my travels. 
The best use some could find for the 
latter was as “Cucumber boxes” in the 
garden; for this use they are too ex- 
pensive, although they protect the cu- 
cumber plants, when netting is thrown 
over them. 

No matter how badly a wide frame is 
propolized, the filled section can be 
pushed out, whether the propolis is hard 
or soft. The section moves over the 
wood of the wide frame as the two 
blades of a pair of shears work, and the 
glue is “cut.” But when you attempt to 
“lift” the T off from a block of sections, 
as Miss Wilson says, and does, it is like 
pulling an adhesive plaster from one’s 
back. The skin lifts up with it, so also 
does the bottom of the section when one 
tries to lift the tin. For that reason I 
want the lock-corner up in a T-super; 
the strongest part is needed at the bot- 
tom. In the shipping-case I may place 
the sections as I please. If all honey is 
sealed one may place them either side 
up without bad result. I do not need 
to use full sheets of foundation and 
bottom-starters to accomplish well-fill- 
ing, and sealing of sections, either. 

I am well acquainted with Dr. Miller’s 
Editor Hill’s, and others’ method of 
taking the honey from a super en masse. 
Even if we are not inventive, we read. 
It is an old practice and we know all 
about it. A great many things are not 
mentioned by writers because they think 
everybody ought to have sense enough 
to do things in the best manner accord- 
ing to existing conditions. What may 
work well with one may not work at 
all with some one else, and I expect 
these discussions will bring out minor 
points overlooked before, and not men- 
tioned. 

The different supers I have in use 
which leave the tops of sections exposed 
(including the T-supers) I have always 
tried to clean on top with a scraper, like 
the one mentioned by Miss Wilson and 
Dr. Miller, and considered it a matter 
of course. By the way, this scraper is 
the very best thing to clean wide frames, 
wood-separators, hives, and supers. I 
have them in each bee-yard. One can 
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make 


them out of a 
cut saw. 


worn-out cross- 
Grind them on the grindstone 
occasionally and have the edges straight 
and square. I want half a dozen of them 
in the honey-house, then when we are 
ready to prepare supers for another sea- 
son, we make “a job” of it. Boys and 
girls, and other cheap help, can be set 
to work at and in a very few 
days we have everything clean. Wood- 
separators may be cheap, but they may 
be cleaned much cheaper, and are fully 
as good then as new ones. 

Now, while I think the cabinet- 
maker’s scraper is a good thing, it is of 
no use to me when fitting honey for 
market from wide-frame supers. A 
sharp knife answers much better, al- 
though I have tried other devices as they 
have come up from time to time. I 
must, however, confess that I can not 
come up to Miss Wilson. I consider 
20 to 25 cases (of 24 sections each) a 
fair day’s work, putting in 10 hours a 
day. I think if Miss Wilson had wide- 
frame supers, she might clean and crate 
in the neighborhood of 5000 sections per 
day, working with the same swiftness 
and putting in as many hours as she 
does. 

fz J 


once, 


were to use supers which did 
not protect the sections “ all around,” 
I would surely make use of a sand- 


paper-belt or machine, because no mat- 
ter what other tool is used in freeing 
filled sections from bee-glue, it is not 
possible to make them look very nice 
when they are as badly daubed as a 
large portion of mine are, or have been, 
while | had them in use. 

[ have always wondered why the tops 
and the bottoms of bee-way sections 
were made as narrow as they are. I 
fail to see why they were not made as 
wide as possible, and still give ample 
room for the bees to enter them. Sup- 
pose we make them just %-inch nar- 
rower than the sides, there would be 
%-inch plus the thickness of the sepa- 
rator between them. If we now let the 
separator come within ¥-inch of the 
upper surface of the bottom and lower 
surface of the top of the section, no 
matter what the thickness of the sec- 
tion may be, there will be sufficient 
room for the bees to pass and enter 
without any danger of the bees building 
through under or over the separators. 

A wider bottom of the section than is 
ordinarily given protects the honey in 
the shipping-case and while handling it, 
and also acts as a queen-excluder—not 
absolutely, but it tends that way. 

Mr. Armstrong misunderstood what I 
meant by “bees crowding bee-glue in 
between the top-bars and_ sections.” 
While this is a bad feature of the wide 
frame, | want every one to understand 
both the bad and good features. Dr. 
Miller knew well what was meant, 
which is apparent from his answer, but 
Mr. A. has not used the regular wide 
frame. What I referred to is this: 

When the sections sag a bit, as they 
do sometimes with weak bottom-bars, 
they drop away from the top-bar of their 
holder and there the bees chink the glue 
into the space thus formed. This sag- 
ging has asa sequence “diamond”-shaped 
section honey. Under no consideration 
would I attempt to “square” them to 
make them go into the shipping-cases, 


no matter how “warm” they might be. 
No, don't try it! Crate them as they 
are. Make room for them in a ship- 
ping-case, somehow. 


Naples, N. Y. 
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Home Made Hives, Supers, Etc 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


With an experience somewhat like, 
but in many respects different from 
that of Mr. Greiner’s, I feel constrained 
to enter a protest against the tone and 
intent of his article on page 963. The 
article was evidently written with a view 
to discourage all but a very limited few 
from the attempt to make their own 
bee-hives out of any material, and es- 
pecially out of the material to be found 
in dry-goods and grocery boxes. It is 
no doubt true that there are many bee- 
keepers, and others who would like to 
become such, who would do well not 
to try to make their own bee-hives. I 
will not do any one of this class the 
possible injustice of supposing or insinu- 
ating that the reason why he should 
not try is because of a lack of intelli- 
gence. There are other reasons, which 
the imagination can easily supply, why 
some men should not try to make their 
own bee-hives. 

But there is a large class of bee-keep- 
ers who ought to make their own bee- 
hives, and should be encouraged to do 
so, because they can save themselves 
much money if they are needing many 
hives, and have some time not taken up 
by other pursuits. It is for this class 
of bee-men who are using the single- 
wall hives of the 8 and 1o frame dove- 
tailed size, that this article is most par- 
ticularly designed. Many of the sug- 
gestions and much of the advice I think 
may be found of use to the users of 
many other kinds of hives. 

Since the commencement of my bee- 
keeping days in the early ’go’s, I have 
made more than 200 hives and the sup- 
ers for same. When I began to make 
my own hives, I bought lumber at the 
near-by lumber yards, but since making 
the acquaintance of the much-despised 
grocery and dry-goods box, I thake use 
of it altogether, not only for hive-bodies, 
but supers, covers, bottom-boards, ship- 
ping-crates, and many other purposes. 

I believe that Mr. Greiner belittles his 
own ability when he says that he can 
not make “something out of nothing,” 
which, interpreted, means that he can 
not make a good bee-hive out of groc- 
ery and dry-goods boxes. I feel quite 
sure that Mr. Greiner can do it if he 
will. I know that I have done it my- 
self, and what I have done I am rea- 
sonably sure that lots of other men can 
do. I have hives made from the ma- 
terial found in goods boxes, that are as 
good as any of their kind that ever 
came from any factory, and at much 
less cost than the factory-made hive. 
Some hive-bodies have been made at a 
cost not exceeding 5 cents each for ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Greiner lays great stress upon the 
difficulty experienced in getting lumber 
of uniform thickness out of that sup- 
plied by the store-box. How much of 
the lumber in a hive needs to be of 


uniform thickness? The hive-bodies and 
supers. I never found any difficulty in 
finding enough of uniform thickness for 
these. A few shades difference between 
the thickness of lumber for these and 
that for bottom-boards and covers cuts 
no figure. Reasonable accuracy in the 
make-up of a hive is desirable and nec- 
essary, but the bees will be no more 
comfortable and will store no more 
honey in a hive, the architecture of 
which is ideally perfect. 

I make a good many hive-covers for 
8 and 10 frame hives that are of one 
solid piece of board with cleats pro- 
jecting downward at each end, and have 
no reason to find half so much fault with 
this kind of cover as Dr. Miller does. 
Anyhow, I will venture to advise the 
man who finds some good boards in his 
store boxes that are wide enough for 
the purpose to utilize them for hive- 
covers. He will often be surprised at 
the little they have cost him. In the 
absence of this kind of cover, obtained 
from the source mentioned, I would 
make covers with dead air space as men- 
tioned in the book, “Forty Years Among 
the Bees,” with this difference: I would 
have cleats at each end projecting down- 
ward. These cleats are an abomination 
to the Doctor. The absence of them 
is an abomination to me. I can handle 
covers just as fast with them as without. 
I do not have any covers blow off, and 
I do not have to hunt up weights to 
hold them on. The material for these 
covers is generally to be found in store 
boxes, as much %-inch thick lumber is 
used to make the sides of the boxes. 
As the material for such covers does not 
cost any appreciable sum, one can well 
afford to cover them with tin or zinc. 

Dummies, division-boards and _ tele- 
scope covers may also be made from the 
box-lumber we are discussing. Read 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” and 
learn how to make a dummy. The 
dummy or division-board we get from 
factories is too frail a thing ever to 
have been born into this rough-and- 
tumble world of ours, and should be 
relegated to the rubbish heap along with 
the %-inch square bottom-bar, and some 
other things easy to mention. I make 
many dummies out of %-inch lumber 
sawed with projections at the upper 
edge for the support of the dummy. No 
need to nail on a top-bar. 

Box-lumber can also be used very sat- 
isfactorily for shipping-crates for comb 
honey. Get the measure for your crate 
in this way, if you want a crate for 8 
shipping-cases: Place 4 cases on a level 
surface and another 4 close beside the 
first 4; measure length, width, and 
height; make allowance in height for at 
least 4 inches of hay in the bottom; 
make allowance in measurement for top- 
frame to take in boards used for sides 
and ends of crate. I crate my honey 
so that no glass is exposed, and find it 
gives best satisfaction. 

What I have written has reference to 
bee-keeping and bee-keepers as they are 
found under existing conditions. I will 
modify that by saying that I have writ- 
ten not for the specialist, but for the 
man with a few colonies, and from that 
to the 100 and 200 colony man. What 


I have written is not intended for the 
age of bee-keeping when the pursuit 
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has fallen into the hands of the spec- 
ialist, and bee-keeping territory has been 
divided and subdivided, and placed by 
legislative enactment under the special- 
ists’ control. 

There was an old English worthy 
(was his name Sir Phillip Sidney?) who 
went in search of Utopia. I have not 
heard that he ever found it. 

Leon, Iowa. 
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Lower Freight Rates on 
Honey 


BY W. H. PUTNAM. 


To my mind the most important sub- 
ject that has recently come up for dis- 
cussion among bee-keepers is that of 
better freight-rates on honey. 


Mr. Fred W. Muth sprung it on the 
San Antonio convention, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. France, Mr. 
Muth and Mr. Holekamp, was appointed 
to go before the various classification 
committees of the railway rate board, 
to present the matter. I have had some 
experience in seeing the rate men, and 
it is a well-defined habit of railway 
people to charge all the traffic will bear. 
It will be necessary for that committee 
to emphasize the fact that the bee-keep- 
ers cannot afford to pay the rates now 
in effect; that the present rates are keep- 
ing men out of the business. It might 
also be well to point out the fact that 
honey can be, and is being, shipped in 
large quantities from Honolulu to the 
central United States for less money 
than honey can be shipped from various 
places in the United States; that Cuban 
and Jamaican honey is filling the place 
which the domestic honey should fill. 


I have several times been before rate 
men, and invariably the first question 
they ask is, “Where is your competi- 
tion?” The bee-keepers have a good 
chance now to send this matter home. 


_Rates on supplies are sadly out of 
line, also. There are many instances 
where the freight is greater for a short- 
er haul than for a longer haul. . For 
instance, Reno, Nev., located on this 
side of the great range of the Rocky 
Mountains, pays $1.15 per 100 pounds in 
car-loads; while the same road will pull 
the freight over the same ground and 
up over the mauntains 800 miles farther 
(to San Diego) for 85 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Again the rate to southeastern States 

—Georgia, etc.—is greater than to Cuba 
or Jamaica. 
_ There is a certain amount of educa- 
tional work to be done in two directions. 
It seems to me that we should first edu- 
cate the bee-keepers to pack their honey 
in carriers (I mean comb honey). It 
is the poorly packed honey that goes to 
pieces, and leaks and daubs the cars, 
and spoils other goods, that gives the 
whole honey the bad reputation. 


I know that many bee-keepers do not 
read the bee-papers and that it will be 
impossible to reach them through that 
means; but touch a man’s pocketbook 
and his heart is yours, every time. This 
committee has the best chance in the 
world to educate the bee-keepers through 
the pocketbook. 


Let the committee point out to the 
rate people the difference between the 
risk in handling honey put up in car- 
riers and that shipped im supers. Make 
a recommendation for a higher rate on 


the latter, and a lower rate on the honey 

packed in carriers; and the expense will 

fall where it belongs—onthose who are 

too ignorant or too stupid to learn. 
River Falls, Wis. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHoLL, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








First Bee-Keeping in the South 


Grandfather and I have been keeping 
bees in the South for 91 years; counting 
the period that my great-grandfather, 
kept bees it would be over a century, 
and perhaps the first days of bee-keep- 
ing in the South. Arriving here from 
across the waters, and prospecting a few 
weeks, he wrote back that he was satis- 
fied, and thought that he could raise 
potatoes, corn, and tobacco, and from 
the amout of blooms he saw, he thought 
he could “raise” honey, too, but could 
not find any bees, and when he sent for 
his wife to come over to him, he wrote 
her to bring along one colony of bees. 
But she did not succeed in getting here 
with them, but when her parents paid 
them a visit a few years afterward, they 
succeeded in getting over with a small 
colony and he established the first apiary 
in the South on the Savannah River, 
between Savannah and Augusta, Ga. 


The hives were made of hollow trees, 
which, by the way, is a quite prevalent 
method in some localities here yet. The 
bottoms of the “gums” were beveled off 
with an axe so that the bottom edge 
was nearly sharp; the gum would not 
decay so soon at the bottom in that 
way, and would give better access to 
the insects which were supposed to go 
in mostly around the bottom. The in- 
side of the gum was cleaned out well, 
and made as smooth as could be, with 
an axe. When the bees were hived in 
these gums, they were set on a block 
(a short cut of a solid tree sawed off 
10 or 12 inches long), and another of 
the same dimensions was laid on top for 
a cover, for lumber was not yet sawed 
here. 

Many are the stories handed down, 
of the Indians and this apiary, for they 
seemed not to have any knowledge of 
bees. On one occasion, my great-grand- 
father left his wife in his cabin, which 
was a small log-house with the earth 
as a floor and furnished with 2 one- 


legged beds and 2 cooking utensils, a 
frying pan, and a skillet. He had not 
been gone long down the river in his 
dug-out for the boat-landing, when an 
Indian all at once appeared in the cabin 


for no other purpose than to steal. 
Looking up at the frying pan as it hung 
on the wall, and nodding his head a 


few times, he took it down. About this 
time the dog came to the door and the 
Indian made friends with him and tied 
him. Going out the door, he saw the 
ax, and nodding at that a few times, he 
picked it up and started off with dog, 
frying pan, and ax, but stopped at the 
bee-hive. Nodding his head a few times 
again, he undertook to satisfy his curios- 
ity by prying the top off, and, of course, 
the bees responded actively. Passing 
his hands over his face a few times as 
if he were. washing it, he clutched his 
hands in his long dark hair, gave a few 
loud whoops, and disappeared as he 
had appeared, but leaving his stolen 
goods. 

Many times the bees in this apiary 
died out, but by this time there were 
some bees in the forest, and they kept 
drawing from it for “starts,” and soon 
others had “starts,” and so on. There 
was no market for honey, but if there 
was any left after all the settlers around 
had had what they wanted, it was car- 
ried to boat-landings and exchanged for 
such things as they needed. 

Grandfather fell heir to the apiary 
at his father’s death, and he kept it up 
for years, receiving good returns, and 
was perhaps the first shipper of honey to 
many of the large towns. 

He said there was one great draw- 
back to the progress of the bee-industry 
in his best days as a pursuit, and that 
was, the combs were not movable, so 
as to give access to the needs of the 
bees; and, when lumber was being 
sawed, he decided to overcome this if 
possible. He bought some lumber, made 
some hives, and tried to make the frames 
from good splitting timber, but was not 
successful. After many efforts for 
several years, he gave up and went back 
to box-hives, but always had a large, 
well-cared for apiary of this style of 
gums. 


Cordele, Ga J. J. Wivper. 


How different early bee-keeping must 
have been from that of today! Who 
could imagine the life of a bee-keeper 
with the “red man” all around his apiary 
and his home, and the old-style “log- 
gums” for hives? We are glad times 
have changed, and a narrative like the 
one here presented, only makes the read- 
ers of the present time feel more grate- 
ful for the bee-keeper’s life we are en- 
abled to live now. 
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It is amazing how few people know, 
or even stop to think, that our honey- 
bee is not a native insect of North 
America, but that it was imported to 
our continent. Hence it is that honey- 
bees were regarded as strange creatures 
by the native Indians. They called them 
the “white man’s fly,” and as the swarms 
spread on in advance, civilization fol- 
lows. ‘Thus, as the Indians found bees 
upon their hunting grounds, they left 
them and moved *further west, knowing 
that the white man would soon follow. 





A Visit to Bee County, Tex. 


On April 17, 1906, I presented my- 
self to the transportation Company here 
for passage to the bee-paradise of Texas. 
At 2:15 p. m., I boarded the cars and 
soon was speeding southward, amid 
varied scenery, ranging from the best 
cultivated fields of cotton and corn to 
the most dangerous-looking prickly pear 
wilderness. Ere long we were flying 
through a perfect wilderness of mes- 
quite and other shrubbery. Soon cat- 
claw and other honey-bearing plants be- 
gan to appear. The further south we 
went, the more luxuriant the growth 
became. A sickening sensation betook 
me as | beheld the wonderful waste of 
nectar on every side, while I had to 
keep a honey or sugar cup under my 
bees’ noses to prevent extermination by 
Starvation. 

At 4:30 p. m. I arrived at my destina- 
tion in Bee County. I knew but two 
men in the town, Mr. W. H. Laws and 
Mr. Will Atchley. As I had come a 
day sooner thenI had intended they did 
not expect me. Not knowing what 
better to do, I started to walk about the 
city and presently ran upon Mr. Will 
Atchley’s factory, where he had a good 
force of men busily engaged cutting bee- 
hives. After a short chat with Mr. 
Atchley and his wife, I went on to see 
Mr. Laws, the terminus of my trip. I 
found him running his factory on full 
time and making hives and other acces- 
sories for home use and for the public. 
It is unnecessary to tell how glad two 
bee-men are to meet each other, and 
how each of them is ready to divulge 
a superabundance ot knowledge that has 
never been told before! and how each 
wants the other to listen while he pro- 
pounds his superior knowledge and 
methods! So both of us had more to 
talk about than we thought, and passed 
the evening very pleasantly. 

The next morning, after Mr. Laws 
had shown me around his home place, 
we started for the apiaries, which are 
located from 5 to 30 miles from his 
home. He has 21 apiaries located in 
and near the Nueces Valley. His 
apiaries have 1300 colonies of bees, a 
few of which are in partnership. We 
started in a westerly direction amid a 
most luxuriant growth of mesquite, cat- 
claw, blue sage, etc. After we had 
traveled about 2 hours, we arrived at 
the top of a hill from which we could 
see 7 of the apiaries. Mr. Laws is a 
bee-man of the first magnitude—born a 
bee-man, I’m sure, and could not be 
otherwise. Presently we came to im- 
mense patches of wahea bushes in full 
bloom, and plenty of cat-claw, inter- 


spersed with horsemint, mesquite, and 
other honey-bearers. 

Now we were near the yards, and 
Mr. Laws’ watchful eyes scanned all the 
flowers to see if bees could be seen on 
them. Soon they became plentiful, and 
soon we drove into a bee-yard that Mr. 
Laws calls “Lower Burk.” This yard 
was torn all to pieces for queen-breed- 
ing purposes. These were Italian bees 
and we found many queens of all ages, 
and caged a few. 

Next we drove to the Holy Land bee- 
yard for some examinations, and to 
catch some queens. Mr. Laws claims 
the distinction of having the largest 
Holy Land yard of bees in the United 
States. After catching a few queens 
and one swarm of bees, we spent the 
rest of the day visiting other yards, and 
catching a few queens, making examina- 
tions, etc. We spent the night with a 
hospitable family, after which we start- 
ed back, visiting other yards and catch- 
ing more queens, and arrived at town 


Report of the Michigan State 
Convention 


REPORTED BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 
(Cs ntinued fiom page 112) 


Mr. E. D. Townsend, Michigan’s most 
extensive bee-keeper, read a paper on: 


LOCATIONS AND LOCATIN 1: BEE- 
YARDS 


Locations, from an apiarian view- 
point, in Northern Michigan are an un- 
certain quantity (what I mean is a lo- 
cation that will support say 80 or 90 
colonies, spring count, and produce a 
surplus of 60 or 70 pounds of extracted 
honey, year after year); for in our 
great and beautiful State, occasionally 
we find a location that would hardly 
pay from a dollar-and-cent view, to 
keep bees. Generally speaking, Michigan 
is very broken. There are inland lakes 
whose waters sparkle in the sunlight, 
where the pike, bass, and perch are in 
their element. Innumerable hills, dales, 
creeks, and rivers, add variety to the 
landscape. Then there are the marshes 
made fragrant with their asters and bone- 
set; and last but not least, the beautiful 
goldenrod. The soil varies from the 
veritable sand-dune to the most pro- 
ductive and richest loam the world ever 
produces. But the soil is only one of 
many things to take into consideration 
when looking for a bee-location. While 
I know several fine locations in old, 
fertile, well-cleaned-up sections, the bet- 
ter ones are in a rather newer and brok- 
en country, where the land is not be- 
ing cleared off for farming purposes. 


shortly after nightfall, about one hour 
before my train was due, on which I 
was to depart. 

Mr. Laws is one of the United States’ 
best quteen-breeders. He has about a 
half-dozen strains of bees in different 
yards and sold in the neighborhood of 
2500 queens last season, falling far short 
of orders. He is a very conscientious, 


. Christian gentleman, and always tries to 


furnish the best to be had. He has his 
bees located in 3 circuits from his home, 
which comprise a travel of 130 miles to 
visit all the yards. There are a few 
bees kept at home and at Goliad. The 
last 2 or 3 years have not been at all 
satisfactory for honey in this locality, 
but excellent for breeding and queen- 
rearing.. 

Among the excellent plants for honey, 
we list the following: Blue sage, cat- 
claw, wahea, currant, mesquite, horse- 
mint, rock-brush, white-brush, cleome, 
broomweed, and “knockaway.” 

T. P. Rosrnson. 





These conditions are more likely to 
be found in the northern half of lower 
Michigan. While there are some fine 
locations in the lower part of the State, 
that produce good crops of honey, they 
are farther apart, and not so sure of a 
crop, as father north in the white clover 
and red-raspberry districts. I suppose 
most of those at this convention keep 
but one yard of bees, and that one right 
where Destiny has dropped them down, 
either on the farm or on a city or vil- 
lage lot, and, in this case, the only al- 
ternative is to find out how many bees 
your location will support, and when 
you have acquired the number of col- 
onies. So, with fairly intelligent hand- 
ling, your surplus falls ‘to say 40 pounds 
of comb or 60 pounds extracted honey, 
in an ordinary year. This, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, would be the low- 
water point of a profitable surplus. What 
say you, members of the convention? 

But we will suppose you are estab- 
lished in a location where bee-keeping 
does not pay. Perhaps you own a farm, 
or otherwise it is not desirable to move 
to a more productive honey-location. In 
this case the out-yard will solve the 
question. And right here comes in one 
of the most important parts of success- 
ful bee-keping, and that is a good loca- 
tion. The great benefit derived from the 
out-yard is that one does not have to 
accept any location he may happen to 
be in, but can go to the best location he 
knows of and establish his apiary. Of 
course, it would be convenient to have 
one’s bees as near home as possible; 
but put them into the best pasturage 
you know of, even if it is a day’s ride 
by rail between yards. 
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The best location the writer knows of 
in the southern half of lower Michigan, 
is a heavy clay soil. This heavy clay is 
especially adapted to the raising of clov- 
er-seed. Especially would I look for 
a location where alsike clover is pro- 
duced for seed. Then, if one could 
find a place as above, that included quite 
a quantity of basswood timber, it would 
make the location somewhat better, al- 
though basswood is not a very sure 
yielder here. When everything is favor- 
able, it does not“require a very large 
tract of basswood timber to produce a 
nice lot of surplus honey. 

Then, in this immediate location, and 
farther north, the wild raspberry and 
white clover produce our surplus. In 
looking for a location in the white clover 
and red raspberry districts, as we have 
to do in this location, don’t forget the 
raspberry, for I am convinced that much 
of our supposed clover honey is 4 wild 
red-raspberry. Further north, in the 
hardwood slashings, wild raspberry is 
practically all there is to look for, and 
this same wild raspberry is our surest 
and best yielder. This raspberry is in 
every way, equal to clover; that is, what 
is produced on the light sandy loam of 
northern Michigan. Raspberry honey 
from the southern counties of our 
State, on the heavy clay soil, is of an 
amber color, and can’t be compared with 
our beautiful white honey from the 
north. 

Another point to be considered in lo- 
cating apiaries, is buckwheat. It does 
not produce any surplus in lower Michi- 
gan, but in favorable seasons yields well 
when grown on our sandy, loam soil in 
this locality and farther north. 


Now, next to the importance of a 
good location is a sheltered nook in 
which to place our bees. Our best out- 
side protection is secured by going in- 
to the woodsand clearing off an acre or 
so to put the bees on. This outside 
protection from the cold spring winds 
allows our bees to build up much earl- 
ler in spring, so as to be ready for the 
surplus season in June. If one’s yard 
is already located, and it is not desirable 
to move them to a sheltered place, the 
next best thing to the natural protec- 
tion mentioned above, is a high, tight, 
board fence, 6 or 8 feet high, on the 
north, east and west sides, leaving the 
south open. While this is not so good 
as the natural protection mentioned 
above, it helps a good deal. 

_As to the benefits of outside protec- 
tion, I do not think I can do better 
than to tell you of the experience of one 
of our members, Mr. Geo. H. Kirk- 
patrick. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s home yard 


iS in, Or was when this experience taught - 


him the value of outside protection—in 
an unprotected location. The experi- 
ence was as follows: 

A year ago last spring he moved about 
one-half his home yard to a well-pro- 
tected location, 3 miles from home. The 
colonies were not selected, but were tak- 
en at random from his home yard, and 
were all wintered in the same reposi- 
tory. ‘he fact was, the bees were the 
same when moved, and the location al- 
so the same. The results were that 
the protected out-yard built up strong 
and were in so much better shape at 

€ opening of the season that they 


filled an upper extracting super with 
honey before the home yard was strong 
enough to need an upper story, and they 
kept this upper story ahead clear through 
the season. The figures would be some- 
thing as follows( we will suppose the 
number was 50 colonies): One 8-frame 
upper story each 40 pounds; that would 
be 2000 pounds of extracted honey, at 
8 cents, or $160 from 50 colonies in 
one season, all credited to outside pro- 
tection. E. D. TOWNSEND. 


S. D. Chapman stated that one should 

be careful as to conclusions. He men- 
tioned a case where, in one locality, 
from maple cut during the winter, the 
bees were able to get an abundant sup- 
ply of maple sap in the spring. These 
built up into fine shape and were much 
heavier than another apiary otherwise 
similarly situated. 
. Mr. Kirkpatrick stated that he had 
an apiary in an old, settled district where 
bees did not have a chance to build up 
on maple sap from maple timber cut 
the previous winter. The apiary was 
located on a spot with only a few 
rods cleared in standing timber. It was 
excellent. 

A discussion followed on the length 
of time one raspberry patch would be 
of use. The facts appeared to be that 
one patch would exhaust itself in 6 or 
8 years; that unless a fresh piece of 
timber was cut where fresh raspberry 
canes would spring up, and such a loca- 
tion was the desirable one, the loca- 
tion would be exhausted for raspberry 
honey. If, however, the patch was 
burned off in the spring when the ground 
was wet, a new growth would spring 
up; but if the fire took place in summer, 
or when the ground was so dry that 
the black soil would be destroyed, then 
neither raspberry nor anything else 
would spring up. 


PropucinG Ripe Honey. 


Mr. Holtermann gave an address on 
ripe honey. Not enough attention had 
been paid in the past to having the bees 
ripen and evaporate the honey. What 
was known as an inferior-sourced honey, 
if well-ripened, was really a more de- 
sirable article, if left to the bees until 
capped, than the better grades taken 
away when thin and unripe. A _ bee- 
keeper that sold the latter required con- 
stant exercise of new energy to get new 
customers. 


Mr. Chapman thought that the bees 
added something to the comb as they 
built it, which gave the honey stored 
in fresh comb a different flavor. 


Mr. Holtermann stated that it might 
be so, although he had never noted the 
difference. 

Pres. Hutchinson said that he had 
heard that the best honey is secured by 
giving the bees foundation to build out 
as they stored, and that such honey 
would be of a better quality than that 
taken from previously-drawn comb. He 
thought it might be because the comb 
was drawn out while being filled by the 
bees, and that the honey would evapo- 
rate better. 

Fou. Broop. 


Pres. Hutchinson gave a very able ad- 
dress on foul brood, dealing with a 
sample he had, so that every one in the 
room could get thoroughly acquainted 
with the disease. He also advocated 
more inspectors for Michigan. 


Mr. Walker said that every township 
should have an inspector, as they had 
it for the “peach yellows.” Foul brood 
in the State was very wide spread. This 
appeared to be the general opinion, and 
steps were taken to endeavor to get 
a much larger number of inspectors, and 
a larger grant for the purpose. Mr. 
Hutchinson, the present sole inspector, 
led in the move for more men. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was held in the 
fine Court House, a thorough credit to 
Big Rapids, and to the kindness of its 
officials in putting it at the disposal of 
bee-keepers. Also a credit to the energy 
of the Michigan State bee-keepers, and 
no doubt in no small measure to Mr. 
Geo. E. Hilton, resident in the locality. 


Mr. Elmore M. Hunt gave a demon- 
stration in handling bees in a cage. One 
or two bees acted as if they had been 
feeding on plum-pudding or mince-pie 
the day previous to going to sleep (it 
was Dec. 26), but the demonstration 
was entirely successful and no douh 
would have interested a much larger 
audience than the one present. 


Thus closed a very successful conven- 
tion with high hopes in the bee-keepers’ 
breasts that the next Michigan State 
convention would be held in union with 
the National, at Detroit. 





Toe* Old Reliabl+” as seen through New and Unorel able Gias-: >, 
by E. E. Hasty. Sta. B. Rural, Tuledo, Ohio. 








TESTING VARIOUS RACES OF BEES 


If Prof. Scholl is to run a dozen test 
apiaries next season, and give each of 


the current races a test. we shall look 
for those ‘‘ reports later ’’ with decided 
interest. He seems to contemplate 
only one kind at a location—good for 
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the most part—but one out of the dozen 
ought to be Caucasians and Italians, 
half and half. Only way to bring the 
former exactly ‘‘to book’? in the im- 
portant item of honey-storing. Not 
absolutely necessary that they should 
quite equal Italians, but we want to 
know just where they are at. Page1051. 


TIME SPENT IN OVERHAULING COL- 
ONIES. 

So C. P. Dadant has seen bee-keepers 
who would spend 2 hours overhauling 
half a dozen colonies. I have seen one 
such—in the looking-glass. But I guess 
we won’t quarrel much. The azm of 
all should be to have thingsin such 
a condition that the needed manip- 
ulations need take but a few min- 
utes. Don’t spend 2 hours over.6 colo- 
nies when 5 minutes for each might 
just as well suffice—unless you are 
overhauling for fun or for self-educa- 
tional purposes, and then the 2 hours 
are all right. I was steering toward 
the remark that the good theory and 
the actual practise sometimes get wide 
apart at my yard—and I suspect that 
mine is not the only one. Page 7. 


GOING INTO SOMETHING NEw. 


F. L.. Day alludes to an evil, on page 
7, that may as well be clubbed a little 
more. One prominent apiarist does 
well with something new. Presto, all 
the rest must be voted ignorant or stu- 
pid unless they dive into the same, and 
make a success of it also. What non- 
sense! Are men sheep, that they can 
not be easy an hour except in a flock ? 
I believe one Ohio man once made 
someting of a success of raising figs. 
Must all Ohio farmers raise figs, then ? 


CHANGING TO AN Exact PounpD 
SECTION. 


lL. V. Ricketts wants to enlarge the 
usual section in one direction untila 
crop of honey will average pounds. 
When he puts that to vote he’ll geta 
flamboyant minority. Such a crop will 
be necessarily in 3 lots. Lot 1 will be 
even pounds—and nobody knocking. 
Lot 2 will be sections less than a pound 
(else the crop would not average); but 
these need make no more trouble than 
the similar ones we now have. Lot 3— 
liable to be nearly a third of the whole— 
will be sections weighing more than a 
pound. Just for once or twice the bee- 
man can sneakingly shove the trouble 
off upon the shoulders of the unsus- 
pecting grocer by packing over-weights 
and under-weights mixed; but sooner 
or later the grocer will hit back, and 
hit back hard. He doesn’t make his 
living by giving away 2 ounces of 
honey with a section. And to geta 
customer to pay for 2 ounces more than 
a pound when he buys a section, isa 
troublesome and difficult job. Page 8. 


How To INSURE HAVING REAPERS. 


So to put in heavy combs of honey, 
reserved for the purpose, 40 days be- 
fore the honey harvest, is Doolittle’s 
**last and best’’ way to be sure of his 
reapers—and that far the most impor- 
tant thing of all. A beginner writes 
to find out what is the prime thing for 
the likes of him to know. An excel- 
lent and comprehensive answer might 
be given in one well capitalized word— 
BEANS? But Mr. Doolittle kindly as- 
sumes that he already knows beans, 


and writes him an excellent article. 
Page 8. 


THE WAysS AND DOINGS OF MICE. 


The mouse experiences of our new 
brother, J. L. Byer, as given on page 
53, do not tally very well with my ex- 
periments, page 1036 (1906). Yet, per- 
haps, there is no real clash. Different 
members of the mouse family differ 
about as much as different members of 
the horse family. No one would insist 
that the horse, the donkey, and the 
zebra, must have the same tastes as to 
food. My experiments as yet extend 
only to one species of mouse, the uni- 
versal or house mouse—and, in fact, 
to only one of the three or more varie- 
ties of that species. I have long sus- 
pected that the beautiful deer-mouse 
(fawn-colored above and pure white un- 
derneath) had an appetite more like the 
squirrels. Then there are other species 
of wide range. Alsothere are many 
species of mice not of wide range, but 
decidedly local. Every once in a while 
the zoologists get hold of one never 
before described. All, doubtless, have 


some differences of appetite. I want 


to investigate the deer-mouse—but had 
better let him alone till I actually 
finish off the ones I now have. In 
such a place as Mr. Byer mentions 
(even if the traps showed some 
true house-mice present) deer-mice 
and stub-tails, and rust-tinted fielders 
are likely to preponderate, and I'll con- 
veniently lay the mischief all to them. 
I would even hint that a chipmunk 
may be “‘ in it.”’ 

Two of my mice have just been eat- 
ing quite a hole in theice of their 
water font. It froze up less than 48 
hours before. Interesting as showing 
how peremptory they are to have water 
if they can get it—and yet are capable 
of doing without it altogether. I think 
the fur of the mouse has the same 
quality that honey has, the power to 
absorb moisture rapidly from the air. 
Then (when there is urgent need) the 
vessels of the skin turn to, and absorb 
what is absolutely necessary from the 
fur. The volume of the fur being 
large, compared with the volume of 
such. a little body, this is brought 
thereby within the bounds of possi- 
bility. 





Conducted by Emma M. WILson, Marengo, IIl. 








A Kansas Sister’s Report 





I started in the spring of 1906 with 9 
colonies. I increased 4, lost 1, sold 3, 
and secured 700 pounds of comb honey. 
Sol am going to winter 9 colonies if 
all goes well. I have not lost my in- 
terest in bees or the American Bee 
Journal, even if I do not write often. 

Mrs. BEN FERGUSON. 

Ft. Dodge, Kans., Jan. 7. 


An average yield of 78 pounds per 
colony, spring count, and comb honey 
at that, in an unusually poor year, is 
something well worth while, isn’t it? 
You say, ‘‘I increased 4, lost 1.” If 
that one swarm absconded it may be 
worth while to consider the advisability 
of having all queens clipped. 


Small Closed-End Frame or Bingham 
Hives 








I appreciate the ladies’ bee-keeping 
department remarks and grant their 
soundness. I have no hives to sell, 
and am in no way interested in their 
sale. The little hive used by me 
mainly meets my hive requirements. 

1. It is cheap. 

2. No one need ever lift more than 
25 pounds at one time in its successful 
management. haw 

3. Managed for section honey it is 


the only kind of frame-hive in which 
allthe honey and comb is built inside 
the frames and sections. 


4. It is a box of movable combs, out- 
side of which there is nothing to hinder 
the easy and quick examination of 
every frame, or a part of one, without 
ruffling the bees. It can be opened 
and-closed while the bees are working, 
and they will not appear to know that 
anything is happening. 

5. Sometimes bees swarm, and if 
one of these little hives of empty combs 
weighing about 5 pounds can be held 
in the palm of the hand, close to the 
cluster, the swarm can be easily and 
quickly secured. (One of these little 
hives will satisfy an ordinary swarm 
until more room can be given. It is 
very easy to handle and carry to the 
place selected.) ©—§ ~ C—JC01__—_J 

6. As the frames, or the hive, handle 
like a light box, it makes no difference 
whether the hive is bottom up or other- 
wise. So. as 

7. Allthe spare combs early in the 
autumn may be taken from the lower 
part of the hive—that is, the part where 
the brood has been altogether—and 
put in a safe placeto keep till spring, 
leaving only the bees and honey for 
the winter depository or cellar, which 
practically increases the capacity of 
the cellar, as this hive in winter quar- 
ters uses only about a cubic foot. 

8. The queens occupy all the cells in 
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the combs in which they are laying, 
leaving no room for honey, enabling 
any combs to be removed in autumn 
from the hive without finding it half- 
filled with honey—a very great con- 
venience if you wish tostore the empty 
combs for winter. I had a large crock- 
ery tierce in which I wished to winter 
some bees, and, oh dear! how could a 
man who had spent a whole life mak- 
ing watches put 4 colonies of bees into 
it alone? Easily done. Each hive 
was opened in the middle and the bot- 
tom part set in, then the other half 
was replaced. In this way the 4 fine 
colonies were put im the tierce and 
packed for winter. I expect to find 
them all right in the spring. 

The man with unusual spectacles de- 
serves a little notice for his optical 
illusions. Now, that little step-ladder 
pile of 8 divisions contained 140 pounds 
of honey, and the hive cost about $1.00 
or less; and one of the divisions was 
empty, except of brood. It is now in 
the cellar in a cubic foot of space. The 
brood-frames referred to above are 
piled up for next year’s use. 

Theoretically, more comb honey 
should be obtained from these little, 
closed-end-frame hives than from 
hanging frames, because there are no 
waste-places in which thoughtless bees 
inadvertently might store comb and 
honey, as they sometimes do at the 
ends of suspended frames. 

There are many pointsin the man- 
agement of bees in which custom or 
prejudice unduly figure. There seems 
to be no real faultin the closed-end 
movable-comb plan. The lamented 
Mr. Quinby adopted it on sight. James 
Heddon, after years of observation in 
my apiary, and the A. I. Root Co. in 
the Danzenbaker hive; and last, but 
not least, the President of the National 
Bee. Keepers’ Association, Mr. Aspin- 
wall, is building or inventing the most 
extensive and ingenious closed-end- 
frame, non-swarming bee-hive that I 
have seen. 

I hope the bee-keepers of the world, 
and especially the lady bee-keepers, 
may be benefited by every inveunti n. 

Do bees winter well in such hives? 
Yes, they never starve as long as there 
is a drop of honey in them. 

I had 25 nuclei crowded into the small 
space of a box 12x6%x12inches each, 
and containing 387 square inches of 
comb and some honey, weighing about 
15 pounds each when taken to the cel- 
lar. After they had been in the cellar 
a few days I set another just sucha 
hive full of honey on them. One week 
later I found all of them not having 
much honey distributed evenly in each 
part—the honey as well as the combs 
on which they had previously been, 
while those having more honey stayed 
with their honey. I write this to dem- 
onstrate that bees do not starve in this 
hive with honey in it. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 


Mr. Bingham’s presentation of the 
case is such that if there were to bea 
special hive for the sisters, his hive 
would present strong claims for con- 
sideration. So Mr. Bingham thinks 
attention should be given to the un- 
usual spectacles that gave rise to opti- 
cal illusions regarding “that little 
step-ladder pile of 8 divisions’”’ on the 
cover page for Nov. 22, 1906, referring, 


no doubt, to a paragraph on page 9, 
where the question is asked, ‘* Would 
it be the lightest kind of work to lift 
down that 8th story? and wouldn’t it 
be a rather precarious business to use 
a ladder to get to the top of the pile?”’ 
Now, wherein is the illusion? Is it in 
estimating the height of the pile? or 
has it reference to the weight of that 
8th story, or what? Pity he didn’t 
give us exact figures as to said height 
and weight. The only data from which 
we can judge are the appearance in the 
picture and the fact the 8 divisions, less 
one containing comb, contained 140 
pounds of honey, and the further fact 
that each little hive of empty combs 
weighs about 5 pounds. That makes 
it pretty safeto estimate at 25 pounds 
that top story and contents. 

Easy so far; the rest of the way 
isn’t soeasy. Subject to more orless 





guessing. Pretty clear case, however, 
that that 8-story pile isn’t as high as 
it looks. Nothing in the picture to 
measure by, but the trees, and no tell- 
ing anything about their size. Why 
under the sun didn’t Mr. Bingham 
stand smiling beside the pile so we 
would have something to guess by? 
Dollars to doughnuts that 9 out of 
every 10 looking at the picture will 
think of those little hives as being the 
size of an 8-frame dovetailed hive. But 
in that case each story would weigh 
twice as much as 25 pounds. If each 
story is only 6inches high (and there 
is no telling how much higher or lower 
it is), then the pile is only 4 feet high. 
That wouldn’t be so very bad. 

But next time, Mr. Bingham, please 
have your picture so that ‘‘ unusual 
spectacles”’ will not be necessary to 
prevent optical illusions. 





Conducted by J. L. 


Byrgrr, Markham, Ont. 








Don’t Spray Fruit-Trees While 
in Bloom 





So they are trying to have a Bill 
passed in Illinois to prevent the spray- 
ing of fruit-trees while in bloom. (See 
page 66.) Really, you Illinois bee- 
keepers are behind the times. Over 
here in Ontario we have had a similar 
law in force so long that I actually for- 
get the year it wasenacted. The best 
thing about the matter is, that the 
great majority of fruit-growers would 
not now spray their trees while in 
bloom, even if there were no law to pro- 
hibit them. They have become alive 
to the fact that by so doing they would 
injure their own interests ; and I won- 
der after all is said and done, if appeal- 
ing to the pocket-books of people is not 
about the most powerfulargument that 
can be brought to bear in order to con- 
vince them. 





Formaldehyde for Fumigating 
Foul-Broody Combs 





David G. West’s article on fumigat- 
ing foul-broody combs with formalde- 
hyde (page 47), contains statements 
which, to my mind, should not be al- 
lowed to pass without comment. 


In his first paragraph he speaks of 
**foul or black ’’ brood, and, if I un- 
derstood by that that he meant ‘“‘ black”’ 
brood, as the term is understood by 
most bee-keepers, I would not ven- 
ture to comment on his statements, as 
I have no experimental knowledge of 
that disease. But as the term “ foul”’ 
is used exclusively when speaking of 


the disease in the rest of the article, I 
judge Mr. West is speaking of the gen- 
uine foul brood as we have it here in 
Canada, and it is in connection with 
this assemption that I wish to entera 
protest. Mr. West says: 


‘* To free the combs of the disease, we stack 
them up 3 or 4 hives high, on a colony that is 
is slightly diseased—so as not to carry the dis- 
ease farther—with a queen-excluder on to 
keep the queen in her own hive, and use the 
combs that season for extracting combs. This 
saves the good brood, and makes a strong 
colony, which will clean the combs of the 
bad brood and fill them with honey” [italics 
mine]. ‘‘The combs are extracted as often 
as needed, and after the harvest are left to be 
cleaned out by the bees.’’ 


This ‘cleaning out by the bees” 
takes place before any attempt is made 
to disinfect the combs by the formalde- 
hyde treatment which Mr. West claims 
to be so efficacious. The commonly 
accepted theory is that the honey is 
the source of infection, and it seems 
strange that the disease would not be 
disseminated by allowing the bees to 
have access to these wet combs just 
from the extractor. If this did not 
spread the disease, I would not think 
there was much need of disinfecting 
said combs. 


But I mainly wish to protest against 
the disgusting scheme of using those 
brood-combs, reeking with the filthy 
remains of dead larvez, for extracting 
purposes. With foul brood as it exists 
here, the sfrongest colony will not clean 
out the dead larve dried down on the 
bottom side of the cells, and it is a 
common thing for the bees, in affected 
colonies, to store honey in such cells. 
I have not the slightest doubt but that 
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our best authorities will back me upin 
this statement. 

I wonder if Mr. West, or any one else, 
would knowingly like to eat honey ex- 
tracted out of such combs. I like 
honey, but when I think of eating such 
stuff, my stomach enters an emphatic 
protest. 

An Englishman, who lived near us 
once, used to say in his broad way of 
speaking, that he didn’t ‘‘ mind a bit 
of clean dirt, but he did detest nasti- 
ness ;’’ and I think that honey out of 
foul combs would quite properly come 
under the latter qualification. 


Mind you, I am _ speaking of foul 
brood as we have it here in Ontario, 
but from what I have read of “ black 
brood,’’ I have my doubts as to the 
propriety of using combs with /hat dis- 
ease in them, for extracting purposes. 

I have had no experience with form- 
aldehyde myself, but Mr. Sibbald, who 
tested the drug a number of times, pro- 
nounced it a failure. That the great 
majority of inspectors have repudiated 
its use, is in itself significant; and 
while I do not dispute Mr. West’s 
claims, yet I would advise Canadian 
bee-keepers, at least, umder no circum- 
stances, to try to save foul-broody 
combs. 


Skunks and Bees 





Official figures show that skunks annually 
net this State [Maine] between $125,000 and 
$150,000—double the revenue from the honey- 
making industry. Nearly 25,000 gallons of 
skunk-oil, which is said to have curative 
properties, are produced annuallyin Maine. 
The wholesale price is $5.00 a gallon.—To- 
ronto Globe. 


There is an old saying that ‘‘com- 
parisons are odious,’’ and I should 
think that to our bee-keeping friends 
in Maine, the foregoing comparison 
would be doubly odious. As we have 
no means of disproving the statement, 
I suppose we will have to accept it in 
foto until better informed. 

This reminds me that just at present 
skunks are causing me considerable 
trouble at my ‘‘Cashel”’’ apiary. One 
or two of the ‘‘varmints”’ visit the 
yard quite frequently, and eat all the 
dead bees that accumulate on the 
ground in front of the hive-entrances. 
If that were all, there would be no harm 
done, but there is plenty of evidence 
that they scratch at the entrances, dis- 
turb the bees, and cause them to come 
out, when they are promptly gobbled 
up by Mr. Skunk. We have had so 
little snow that it has been impossible 
to track them to their den, and I hesi- 
tate to set traps on account of a num- 
ber of the farmers’ cats which fre- 
quent the yard, and do good service in 
eradicating the mice. 

One strange thing I have noticed re- 
garding skunks, is that they invariably 
confine their attention to the same 
hives on their different visits. Last 
season, for some reason that I could 
not understand at thetime, a colony in 
the home yard kept dwindling down 
all through June and July. Two or 
three times during the busy time I took 
off the super (with no honey in) to see 
if the colony had become queenless, or 
perhaps had swarmed. Every time the 
old queen was seen, everything seemed 


normal, with the exception that there 
were very few old bees as compared 
with the large amount of brood. 

About the end of July I happened to 
notice the grass all scraped back at the 
entrance of the hive in question, and I 
at once suspected skunks. That night 
I set a trap, and the next morning 
proved the case without a doubt. 

This was the first time I had any ex- 
perience with these highly-perfumed 
beauties in the bee-yard, but a neigh- 


bor, a few years ago, had over a dozen 
colonies ruined before he noticed any- 
thing wrong, as it was towards fall, 
and he was busy with the farm work. 
He also reported that the skunks con- 
fined their attentions to the hives all 
in one row, and never molested the rest 
of the apiary. 

I should think that where skunks are 
numerous they would be quite a menace 
to out-yards remote from buildings, 
which receive only occasional visits. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(GS Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Moving Bees 





As I have to move about 3 miles March 1, 
when do you think it would be the best time 
to move my bees? I use the dovetail hive, I 
have them in boxes with chaff packed around 
them. Will the bees get ventilation enough 
from the entrance, or would I better puta 
screen over the top of the hive in moving 
them? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—It will not do to disturb the 
winter packing any sooner than necessary, so 
you would better not move them till bees are 
flying every few days, possibly well along in 
April. If you choose a cool day the entrance 
will probably give ventilation enough, unless 
it be that it is less than the equivalent of 3 or 
4 square inches. Of course, extra-strong col- 
onies may require extra ventilation. 





Feeding Bees in Winter 


1. Last fall we bought 4 colonies of bees, 2 
in box-hives with a glass box on top for 
honey, and 2 in dovetailed hives with top 
super for 24 pound sections. Is it too late to 
examine to find whether they have enough 
honey to winter, or would it be better to feed 
and risk their needing it? 

2. What shouid be fed, just granulated 
sugar, or a syrup of sugar? 

83. They are on the stands sheltered on the 
north and east by a large building extending 
out to the west 10 or 15 feet on the north side 
and 2 stories high. Is there any danger of 
their suffering here through the wiater, as we 
have no severe cold weather? 

4. They fly on warm days. Is this right, or 
should the entrance be closed so they can not 
fly except when we want them to? These 
colonies were very heavy when bought, but 
no honey on top. One was robbed at that 
time. One had started new combs in the 
glass box. The other in the box-hive also 
started comb, and both stored a small amount 
which we uncapped and they carried out late. 
We took 20 pounds off one of the dovetailed 
hives after the season was over. 

Missovxl. 

ANSWERS,—1l. From what you say in the 
last part of your letter, it is quite likely that 
the bees are not in desperate need. It will, 
however, bea good thing to be on the safe 
side, so long as you are not entirely certain 
as to their stores. It doesn’t matter a great 
deal whether you feed without much atten- 
tion to what they have, or whether you look 


in the hive and feed only if stores are scarce. 
It is not too late to do either, so long as the 
bees are alive. 

2. If by ‘‘just granulated sugar’’ you 
mean dry sugar, that won’t do atall. They 
can’t eat dry sugar. This time of year it is 
better to feed in the form of candy. Stir the 
sugar slowly into boiling water, having 4 or 5 
times as much sugar as water. Keep it stirred, 
and try it occasionally to see when it is done 
enough so that a little dropped into cold 
water becomes brittle; then take it off the 
fire and stir till it begins to stiffen, and pour 
into dishes so as to be an inch or sodeep. A 
good plan isto put into the dish a piece of 
paraffined or oiled paper, or paper oiled with 
butter, and then, when cold, it wili be easily 
turned out of the dish. Put a cake of the 
candy over the bees and cover up warm. 

3. It ought to be a good place, although it 
might be better if they were protected from 
the west rather than from the east winds. 


4. It is generally better to let them fly when 
they want to, although it may be well to set a 
board as a blind in front of the entrance when 
there comes a bright sun with soft snow on 
the ground. But don’t think of fastening 
them in the hive. It will only make them 
more frantic to get out, and some of them 
will worry themselves to death. 





Gettisg Workers for the Harvest— 
Wiring or Splinting Frames— 
Honey-Dew 


1. The honey-flow here lasts till into Sep- 
tember, and it seems to me that the common 
bees [ have crowd the brood-nest early in the 
season and thus diminish the supply of work- 
ers for the later flow. What few Italians I’ve 
had seem to have the same fault. (The com- 
mon bees have a little Italian blood). Which 
race, or races, would you advise me to try 
that would be apt to do better? Sometimes 
my bees would starve in the spring during an 
inclement spell of weather if not fed, 
although having a 10-frame hive full of honey 
in the fall, on account of rearing so much 
brood. They build up strong, and swarm be- 
fore enough honey is coming in to live on. 
Would you advise dividing early to keep them 
down a little, and then uniting later to keep 
down undesirable increase? 

2. I have used 3 vertical wires in some of 
my frames, the wire being common baling 
wee, about the size of the splints you use, or 
maybe a little smaller, and it was suggested 
to me by what you wrote about your use of 
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splints. However, I have a little different ob- 
ject in view than you have. I want the combs 
stiffened so as to make them stand extracting 
ata higher speed. Also, I use only starters 
of foundation in the most of my frames, [| 
want the wires to into top and bottom 
bars. Would it work as well that way with 
foundation? 

8. Which do you think would be the 

cheaper? 
4. How isit if your splints touch neither 
top nor bottom bar, that they keep the sag 
out of the foundation so well? It looks to 
me asif the foundation would stretch along 
the top-bar. 

5. My honey is mostly honey-dew. It is 
gathered from the oak-trees. It oozes out at 
the juncture of a small excreecence and the 
twig. The excrescence has a small larva in- 
side. But whether it is a true excrescence 
formed by the larva, ora blighted and unde- 
veloped acorn, I have not found out yet. My 
honey has quite a wide reputation for fine 
flavor, although I have had only one big crop. 
Some of the honey is too thick to extract. I 
think it is the first of the honey-dew. All the 
honey is amber, or light amber. But the 
flavor is the best I have ever tasted. 

California has just had her (about) decen- 
nial snow-storm, although in the mountains, 
where I am, we get a little every year. I guess 
it is a good thing to be reminded of what we 
escape. 

I enjoy your department more than I used 
to when younger, and, therefore, wiser ! 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. It isdoubtful that you would 
gain your purpose by change of bees. Neither 
is it advisable to divide early. It’s the strong 
colonies that count. Give them more room, 
if necessary, by giving another story as an 
additional brood-chamber, have on hand ex- 
tra combs of sealed honey to supply any lack 
of stores, or else feed sugar syrup, and then 
when harvest-time arrives you can reduce to 
one story if you like. 

2. 1 don’t know for certain just how your 
plan would work, but if you were going to 
use wire at all, [ think I should use the usual 
light wire, either fastened the usual way or 
with nails driven through and the ends bent 
into hooks. 

3. 'm not sure which would cost less, 
— the wire; but the cost of either is very 

ttle. 

4. You will understand that the splints are 
fastened to the foundation, so thereis only 14 
inch at the most at the bottom of the founda- 
tion to buckle, and so little as 44 inch will not 
buckle, and without buckling at the bottom 
it Can not stretch at thetop. At any rate, I 
never saw any stretching at the top. 

5. You will probably find that there is an 
excrescence or gall that is started in the oak 
by the insect, and that there is no acorn in the 
case. 
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Early Bee-Keeping—Swarming Man- 
agement—Uncellaring Bees 


1. [ have received your ‘‘Forty Years 
Among the Bees,” and have read it through, 
and am well on the way in the second reading. 
You and I commenced bee keeping about the 
same time. I bought my first colony in the 
spring of 1861. It was in a basswood gum, 
and the first boney I got Itook the top off 


and cut it out. The next hives 1 made were ° 


a foot square, and about 8 inches deep, with 
slats on top, one on top of the other. In 1865 
I bought a Langstroth hive with a right to 
use it. Not liking the 5-pound boxes, I made 
supers with a division-board in the middle, 
and putin short frames that I made of »las- 
— lath, and, latterly, the 1-pound sections. 

2. In your topic of pareg Coun the queen, 
you are not very definite. hen the colony 
swarmed you caged the queen and slipped her 
under the frames on the bottom-board. Then, 
after taking off the super, you take all the 
frames and put them into a new hive. Then 
put 2 frames from some other colony and 
shake part of the bees from this colony with 
the frames, and put in 2or3 dummies. Put 
the supers on this, then put the cover on, and 


the original hive on this. Now, when is the 
queen liberated? You call this putting the 
queen down. It would seem below. Then 
when you put up the queen you must take 
this queen and put her in the other hive, as 
this hive you say will be a good place to rear 
good queens. You probably see my under- 
standing. Please be a little more definite. 


3. In putting bees into the cellar and tak- 
ing them out, I always stop up the hives be- 
fore moving them. I always supposed a 
good many of them would come out and get 
lost. I keep them in a dark room in the cellar. 
I go in in the morning when it appears like 
being a day fit,and stop them in. WhenI 
get the hives all out I unstop them. I sup- 
pose if I could lift the hives up and go in with 
but little jarring it might do, but [ am not 
strong enough for that. I have two hooks 
that my daughter and I get under them, and 
she takes one side and I the other. Some- 
times we have to lift them to get our hooks 
under them, and sometimes we hit the hive 
against something on the way, and this irri- 
tates the bees. This is the second winter I 
have hada furnace. Before, it was too cold; 
now itis too warm. Last winter some bees 
starved to death, and most of the colonies 
were weak. This year they went in heavier 
than last. I have 2 holes cut in the stone 
wail on opposite sides. One the cats go in, 
and out of the other, not quite so large. I 
expect the bees to come out in fair = 

OWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is pleasant to have this 
bit of history from a comrade of the olden 
time. 

2. Iam quite chagrined to find an omission 
on page 164 of the book mentioned, and much 
obliged to you for calling attention toit. A 
sentence in the middle of the page reads, 
‘* The supers are now puton the hive with 
its 2 or 3 frames of brood, the cover is put 
over the supers, and the ‘ put-up’ hive filled 
with brood is placed over all; and then 
should have been added, ** and the queen lib- 
erated into it.’’ You see this is putting up the 
queen, and not putting ‘her down, as you 
seem to understand. She is put down 10 days 
after the time the swarm issued. The idea is 
that the queen can go ri-ht on laying in this 
story above, but although the story is filled 
with brood, it is weak in bees, and no fielders 
are bringing anything into it from the out- 
side, so the bees will give up the idea of 
swarming and will tear down all cells already 
begun. That’s cheaper than for me to go 
through and destroy cells, and, besides, [ 
might miss some cells, and the bees never 
missany. You are right in understanding 
tnat the lower hive is a good place in which 
to rear queens, as it is a strong colony with 
only a part of its younger bees taken away. 
And the queen is never put down into this 
lower story, and only comes down with the 
upper story when the upper story is put down 
in place of the lower one. 

3 I question the need of fastening the bees 
in the hives, even with the disturbance you 
mention. I have disturbed them as much 
without fastening them inthe hives. I count 
ita very important thing to open windows 
and doors of the cellar the night before car- 
rying out. If I didn’t do that I might want 
to fasten them in. But the thorough airing 
out of the cellar all night leaves them so 
quiet in the hives that they will stand a good 
bit of jogging before they will come out of 
the hives. If a hive occasionally gets a tunk 
that rouses the bees too much, the smoker is 
always on hand to quiet them, and that’sa 
good deal easier than to fasten allin. When 
carrying in, of course I wouldno’t want to use 
smoke, but if one gets stirred up it is allowed 
to sit awhileto quiet down. I have, however, 
sometimes fastened in a colony, and for this 
purpose the best thing I knowof isa rag 
wringing wet to throw.down at the entrance. 
When a bee comes against this chilly thing, 
it seems to think the weather is not favorable 
for leaving the hive, and it doesn’t stir up the 
colony as it would to fasten them in witha 
dry cloth. Iam not sure whether I fully un- 
derstand the closing partof your letter, but 
it sounds as if you thought it wouid be an 
improvement to put the sections directly into 


the super when the foundation is put into 
them. Well, thatis exactly the thing we do, 
as you will see by turning to page 146 0f my 
book, Just as fast as the foundation is put 
into each section, the section is set directly 
in the super where it is to stay, and you are 
quite right in thinking that such a course is 
a saving of time over any other way, 


SO 


Uniting Colonies in Spring —Warped 
Brood-Frames- 7 








On page 74, you say that one can unitea 
comb full of bees without any precaution 
whatever with any colony. I have some weak 
colonies to unite in the spring, and I think I 
will try distributing combs of bees this way. 

1. What time should I do this? 

2. Say I wanted to put 2 or 3 combs of bees 
in one hive, how long apart should I do so? 

3. What do you think about brood-frames 
that are warped out of shape? I have some 
new ones that are warped very badly; that is, 
the bottom-bar is away out of line with the 
top bar. They have never been wet. 

MINNESOTA, 

ANSWERS.—1. In the case to which you re- 
fer, page 74, a queenless colony was to be 
broken up, andin that case the sooner it is 
done the better; and,in general, when you 
intend to give bees, or bees and brood for the 
sake of strengthening,:the earlier the better, 
only it must not be done until there comes a 
day when it is so warm that bees are fiying 
freely, for there is danger of chilling the 
brood by opening hives when it is too cool. 


2. It depends a little upon circumstances. 
Suppose you have a colony that you want to 
help, and it has bees covering 8 frames. It 
would probably be safe to give it 3 more 
frames of bees all at once if the bees were 
queenless. Butif you should give it 3 frames 
of bees from a colony having a laying queen, 
there might not only be danger of fighting, 
but the queen might be killed in the colony 
that is being helped. The safe way would be 
to give a frame at a time a day or two apart. 
But you would be safe to give 2 frames ata 
time if you should take them from 2 different 
hives. Possibly it mightbe safe to giveit 3 
frames from 3 different colonies. In general, 
it may be said that the stronger a colony is, 
the more bees can be given it at a time. 


3. I think [ wouldn’t like such frames, and 
the more out of true they are the less I would 
like them. The case is worse, too, with 
loose-hanging frames than with self-spacing 
ones, for the constant tendency of the latter 
is to be made straighter by being crowded to- 
gether. The self-spacers can not be crowded 
too close together, while crooked loose-hang- 
ers may be crowded so close together that the 
bees glue them fast. 





Bees Wintering Well 


Bees are all right, and wintering well so 
far. I set the hives close together and banked 
them on the north with corn-fodder, and tin 
on top, with the south side open. The hive- 
entrances are open 3 inches, with corrugated 


tin over them. 
Plano, Ill., Feb. 1. 


N. B. Ewinea. 


Season of 1906 All Right 


My honey season last year was all right, the 
average being about 103 pounds to the col- 
ony, which is not bad. I have had bad luck 
for the last 2 years. My bees kept dying, and 
I haven’t found out the cause of it. There 
was no foul brood. I am sure it was the 
queen’s fault. Some couldn't fiy, and others 
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Standard-Bred Italian 
——FREE———_ 


J PREMIUM QUEENS 


We are booking orders now for those Fine 
Untested Italian Queens tbat we offer 
every year FREE to paid-in-advaoce sub- 
scribers as premiums for gethiog NEW 
subscribers for the Weekly American Bee 
Journal. These orders are taken for May or 
June delivery. 


What Some Say of our Standard- 
Bred Italian Queens: 


George W. York & Co.:—The two queens re- 
ceived of you some time ago are fine. They 
are good breeders, and the workers are show- 
ing up fine. I introduced them among black 
bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now, and 
are doing good work. A. W. Swan. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., July 15 


George W. York & Co :—After importing 
queens for *5 years you have sent me the best. 
She keeps 9'4 Langstroth frames fully occu- 
pied to date, and, although I kept the hive 
well contracted to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this 
week. Cuas. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22. 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I bought 
of you bas proven a good one, and has given 
me some of my best colonies. 

N, P. OGLESBY. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22 

George W. York & Co.:—The queen I re- 
ceived of you a few days ago came through 
O.K , and I want to say that she is a beauty. 
I immediately introduced ber into a colony 
which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work 
nicely. I am highly pleased with her and 
your promptness in filling my order. My 
father, who is an old bee-keeper, pronounced 
her very fine. You will hear from me again 
when I am in need of something in the bee- 
line. E. E. McCoo. 

Marion Co., Ili., July 13. 


How to Get these Queens Free 


To any one whose own subscription to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal is paid in ad- 
vance, we will mail a Fine Standard-Bred Un- 
tested Italian Queen next May or June, for 
each new name and address sent to us with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. No one can 
get for himself the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen for $1.00. The Queen is offered as a 
premium for the work of getting some one 
else to take the Bee Journal a yéar. If you, 
yourself, want the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen, send $1.50 for the two, and we will 
book your order for a Queen. Queen orders 
will be filled in rotation—“ first come, first 
eerved.”’ Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co, 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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never became mated, and those that did lay 
never made any headway. The stock I have 
now is certainly duing its duty, and never 
seems to get the swarming fever. The way I 
increase is by dividing. 

I am taking care of my bees for oneof my 
neighbors. There are 8 colonies of them that 
stored 600 pounds of the nicest comb honey. 
I had only one swarm. 

I think it did me good to have a set-back in 
bees, as I look after them more carefully now. 

Utica, Il., Jan. 7. P. H. HARBECK. 


Report for 1906—No Complainer 


I will try to tell bow rich I am, or how 
large a purse I have, from my crop of honey 
last seasun : 

To begin with, I had 9 colonies of bees, 
and increased to 1l—nvt a large increase. I 
received from notbing to 112 sections, or 112 
pounds per cvlony. The colonies that did 
not produce anything were in as good condi- 
tion, or as populous, as those that did give 
good returns. 

I make wy own hives, sections, and foun- 
dation, and all fixtures that I use, but can 
not make them as described in the American 
Bee Journal, page 1015 (1906). 1 want them 
a little more accurate than a saw, hatchet and 
nails would construct. 

I sell ali my honey t home for 20 cents a 
section, and have no trouble to dispose of it 
at that price. I could sell more if I had it. 

We have not had a good season for 5 or 6 
years, but we take things as they come, and 
do not complain about it. HENRY BzEst. 

Hibbetts, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1906, 





Waxed Honey Without Granules— 
Heat Eseaping from Cluster 


I wish to give a possible explanation (see 
page 987—1906) and further proof that a 
high temperature stops honey, when once 
> to candy or granulate, from candying 
solid. 

About the middle of March, 1906, when 
overhauling bee-hives, I cut out about 30 
pounds of comb honey, leaving another 30 
pounds till wanted. The following night we 
had a frost, or freeze. Yellow jessamine 
bloomed in 2 or 3 days, and the second lot 
was cut out previous to one light, and the 
last, frost in 1906. The first lot candied, and 
the second lot waxed. The two lots pre- 
sented, on the evening following the last frost, 
quite a different appearance. Lot No. 1 can- 
died solid, granules commencing to form on 
top, and looked precisely the same grayish 
color, like pure hog-lard ‘1 frosty weather. 
Lot No. 2 remained wax without any gran- 
ules whatever, and looked white, not water- 
white nor water-clear, or any other so-called 
white—the same color as the royal jelly ina 
queen-cell. Both lots remained in their re- 
spective conditions until used up in June. 
All this comb honey was carried up-stairs be- 
tween Nov. 15, 1905, and the middle of March, 
1906. during warm spells, I suppose, and the 
comb was also built. No comb foundation 
was used, except a narrow guide was left 
— the honey was cut out in November, 
1905. 

In April, I also cut out some comb honey, 
carried above during winter or early spring. 
One pint was putinto a Mason jar—liquid 
honey—with but a few small pieces of comb 
(size of a pin-head) to attract flies which 
passed through a small hole made in the 
paper cover, purposely. We hada rather coo! 
spring in 1905, but no frost since that last lot 
was putup. This liquid honey also waxed. 
When jarred or tossed, it would hardly run 
out; the honey made an attempt, almost rub- 
ber-like, to contract and retain the same 
shape it originally had in the jar, but failed. 
I am also of the opinion, although not certain, 
that a warm temperature following cool 
nights was the cause of the last lot waxing. 
Another frost and this year’s second lot would 
have candied. D, J. PAWLETTA. 

Ft. White, Fla., Dec. 24, 1906, 


P. 8.—The vee weg 5 Sa some proof that the 
heat of the cluster of bees does not escape, or 
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very little, if needed in the brood-chamber, as 
Mr. Doolittle says it does: 

Three supers containing the 60 pounds of 
honey were jerked loose and the honey cut 
out at once ona frosty morning. The comb 
was brittle. Now,if any heat does escape 
why was this comb brittle? The colonies cer- 
tainly were very strong, and occupied the 
whole brood-chamber (10 frames). Very few 
bees—probably +4¢ pint—were above the 
frames. The last experiment could, it seems, 
be tried with bait-sections in the — . 





The Pairing a of Non-Swarm- 
ng 


I have read with interest the articles on the 
Davenport non-swarming plan. Some of them 
may have hit the mark, and others may have 
not. Thereisno doubt that Mr. Davenport 
has one plan, but with the secretiveness of 
the average American, he keeps the good 
thing to himself. In 1895, Mr. Heddon, with 
his sectional hive, kept 4ll colonies, except a 
baker’s dozen, from swarming. Mr. Aspin- 
wall, last year, had 10 swarms from his 40 
colonies in non-swarming hives. According 
to his theory, probably none would have 
swarmed if he had removed the pollen-filled 


combs. 

I believe the pairing system, as advocated 
by one correspondent, is as good asany. I 
shall use a Langstroth 10-frame hive for the 
feeding colony, and a sectional hive with 
supers containing plain 4x5 sections for the 
one to produce gilt-edged honey. Following 
the Chapman plan, I can lift the brood- frames 
every 2 or 3 days to a full super above the 
honey-board, and thus have an immense col- 
ony ready for the harvest. 

Our bybrid queens layin a manner (prior 
to the honey season) good enough to gladden 
the big heart of Doolittle; and the bees build 
early enough and nice enough to satisfy him. 
Also, one of those early-built queen-cells can 
be put into a West cage in the sectional hive, 
and inside of its one sectional brood-case, or 
queens can be had early from the Sunny 
South. 

There ie a popular idea that comb honey 
can not be produced in northern Michigan in 
sufficient quantities to pay for producing. 
That this assertion is not true, I have seen 
proved in this northern country. Mr. James 
Heddon, Dr. Miller, or Mr. Aspinwall, could 
easily disprove this idea by their methods. 

I have read the articles by R. C. Aikin, in 
Gleanings, and also Mr. Aspinwall’s in the 
Review, with eager interest. Supers similar 
to theirs are what the northern Michigan 
comb-honey producer needs. Mr. Hutchin- 
son and others can embark in extracted honey, 
but comb honey will suit me. If ‘* W. Z.” 
would tell his many readers to remove across 
the Straits and locate from St. Ignace to Du- 
luth, all would be benefited. Prices for 
honey, also eggs, poultry, and strawberries, 
are higher upthere. I have seen a bee-keeper 
this year produce honey, eggs, and strawber- 
ries,and do weli with all. Strawberries do 
best on loamy soil. Go. J. MOLONEY. 

Onaway, Mich., Jan. 1. 





Purity of Queens 


In 1902 I bought a selected tested queen 
from a Western breeder. This queen’s drones 
were well marked—you could not wish them 
better—but the workers were miserably 
marked. They varied from a bright 4-banded 
worker to 1-banded, dark worker mongrels. 
By the looks of the queen’s drones, she had 
mated with a drone having black blood. The 
grandchildren of this queen are black, both 
drones and workers. 

The same year I got 4 queens from an East- 
ern breeder. They were warranted for 3 
years. I had all the queens accepted. Five 
days afterward, one came out to meet the 
drone and got lost. She was a virgin. The 
other 3 were good breeding queens. In 1903 
I bought 6 queens from the same breeder. 
Two died in the cage. One had mated with a 
black drone. The other 3 were first-class 
queens. Those queens bred drones in Sep- 








Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work emma he hives during the bee- 
e 


season. The one shown 


re was invented by Wm. Muench, a 


nnesota bee-keeper, some 


years ago, but it was not on the market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
rights, from Mr, Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made. They are ready for de- 


livery now. 


Best Hive-Tool 





[ew ig.90¢ hivo 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘* Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’’ On Jan. /, 1907, hs 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.’’ 


Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s aczistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘It is an ideal tool. 


In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. 


Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 


the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.” 


The “‘ Ideal Hive-Tool’’ Free as a Premium, 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE asa premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$100; or we will send the Ameriean Bee Journal one year and the Ideal Hive-Tool—both 


for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CYPRUS 


Please write to Messrs. Gregory Dervishian & Brothers, Nicosia, Cyprus, for excellent 
PROLIFIC MOTHER-QUEENS of gentle strain. Price of each queen mailed to U. 8. 
America and to;Canada: $2.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. To Australia, Ceylon, India, etc., 83. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Send International Money Order. 





Metal Mothers 


Com plete fireproof Hatch- 
ing and Brooding Plant 
for $7.50. 2 quarts oil will 
batch and brood 50 chicks 
7 Our nest system is the 
.” latest discovery. Fall line 
Ponltry ae Lowest 
rices. FREE Catalog. 
rite today CYCLE HATCHER 
CO , Box O, Keeseville, N. Y. 


7D6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EVERGREENS 

Mention Nursery grown, hardy everywhere. 

this All sizes for all purposes, lowest 

paper. prices. 50 bargain lots, first class, 

¥ prepaid $1 to $10 per 100. Also Nurs- 
ery grown Forest Trees. 

CE:—One beautiful Black Hill 
Spruce to every customer. Send 
or free Cat. and Bargain Sheet 
D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist 

Box 15, Dundee, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


The falconer Goods are acknowledged the 
FINEST. At Factory Prices here in Cin- 
cinnati. Let us Figure on your wants for this 
Season. Beeswax wanted at 3ic cash, or 33c 
in trade. delivered here. (Send for our Cata- 
log.) THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
TAtf 51 Walout St., Crncrynati, OnI0. 
Mention Bee Journal when ~riting. 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address oflice of the American Bee Journal. 
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tember. Just as soon as the workers com- 
menced to gather honey, [ observed that one 
colony acted as if the queen were lost. The 
next morning I opened the hive. She was on 
the bottom-board, dead. In one week all the 
bees were dead. She was a hybrid queen, and 
was filled with water as large as a drone. 

In the fall of 190%, the same dealer sent me 
aqueen. I gave this queen to an 11-frame 
colony. In the spring of 1904 I took out 2 
brood-frames with the queen. The result 
was, the colony built one queen-cell, and the 
queen they reared was very good—as good as 
her mother. I got 5 queens from this queen, 
and started several batches of queen-cells. 
The bees would start cells, cap them over, 
and after 2 days tear them down. This wasa 
puzzle tome. Afterafew days the hive was 
tilled with drones hatched from worker-cells. 
So I was ‘‘ played out’”’ on breeding queens. 

In the spring of 1905 I wrote the breeder 
that I did not want any more dollar queens, 
but that he wes to send a breeding queen. I 
received 2. The drones from both queens are 
well marked, but the workersof one queen 
have black blood. Of the second queen the 
worker progeny was reared all right. I reared 
several queens from this queen’s eggs, and 
the drones from those young queens have 
black blood. The fact is, that the queens 
from that dealer are reared from a pure 
mother, as from every queen I have received 
from him the drones are first-class. But the 
queens are mated wtth drones that have black 
blood, or mongrels. Iam well satisfied that 
those cheap queens advertised are worthless. 
A breeder offering untested, select untested, 
tested, and select tested, tells me plainly that 
his queens are mongrels. If they have a pure 
queen and droneit is impossible to have those 
grades of queens to eell. 

On page 862 a writer asks, What is a tested 
Italian queen? A tested, or breeding, queen 
should be a bright yellow. Every drone must 


have 4 yellow bands, and you can not discern 
any varying in color. The workers must have 
3 yellow bands, with light gray on 2 bands. 
The under part of the abdomen should be 
bright yellow to the tip. Now let us test this 
queen. If it is free from any black blood, the 
drones from every young queen reared from 
her eggs will have the same number of bands 
as the mother-queen. Every drone is marked 
alike. No person can see any difference in 
the drones. You must trace the pure blood 
from the drone progeny, not the worker 
progeny. Where the drone progeny varies in 
its markings it isa sure sign of black blood. 
If you breed from such queens you will be 
sure to get mongrel stock. Ifa breeder sells 
you a tested queen, that queen’s progeny has 
been tested by rearing young queens from the 
eggs of this tested queen, and if like produces 
like, the drones and workers marked the 
same as the mother-queen, there will bea 
tested queen. SUBSCRIBER. 
New York, Jan. 7. 





Winter Too Mild—Bees Fly and Get 
Chilled 


This has been a very mild winter on bees so 
far, although in some respects it has been 
just as severe as though we had extreme cold. 
On some of the first days when it began to 
warm up some of the colonies lost a pint or 
more of bees, which came out when it was 
too cool for them to fly, the wind blowing 
them down on the leeward side of the hive, 
where they remained and chilled. They were 
not old, worthless bees, either, as we scraped 
up several handfuls, made a small nucleus, 
took them intothe house, and to all appear- 
ance they will survive until spring. 

Bellevue, Ohio, Jan. 20. H. G. QurRIn. 


Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Minnesota—The Southeastern Minnesota 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in the 
Court House at Winona, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 26 and 27, 1907. Everybody 
is invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 

** Songs of Beedom.’’—This is a beau- 
tiful 16-page-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice, as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 
using once, or held by the secretary for use 
at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 3 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both-for $1.10. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 











Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 


Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 25¢ 
French Killing Knife50c 
Capon Book Free. 


Arch St., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 











—_ While the Present Stock of these BEE-HIVE CLOCKS lasts, we will sel 
them at only $2.00 each, by express ; or $2.50 for the Clock and the Weekly 


American Bee Journal one year. 


The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-metal Clock, called 
** The Bee- Hive Clock.”’ It is 1014 inches 
wide at the base, 934 inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep good time. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 


Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ”’ usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $8.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to set “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.0C each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ‘* Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube 
scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 








Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee-Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word “ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 
has it, ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock.” I don’t know 





Better order at once, before all are gone. 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 .. 
American Bee Journal fou’tor Only $3.00 


With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside ai] idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours “‘ told off ” in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of theold- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive has ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the o!d- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us a 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 
cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MILLER. 


Address all ordersto GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


ae 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 | 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N., Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Honey and 
| + Beeswax 











CuIcaGo, Feb. 1.—The usual late winter de- 
mand is in evidence for comb honey to replace 
diminished stock laid in during the auntuma by 
the large retailers, but during the dull period 
there has been very little change, if any, in 
prices, the offerings being —_ 

We find No.1 to fancy white comb honey 
brings 15@1l6c, aud for that which is off in color 
and flavor from 1@3c less. Amber grades of 
all kinds are dull and range in price from 
10@12c. The extracted perhaps is not quite so 
firm in price for the California or Western 
grades, but there is no surpins of white clover 
or basswood, both of which bring about 8c, and 
in some cases more, Ambers grade from 6@7}éc. 
There have been some sales of beeswax at 32c, 
but 30c is abont the price for average. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1, 14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 7% @8 C3 
li ght amber, 6}4@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


New York, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. trices are firm, avd we quote 
from 15@16c for fancy white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
12c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before long at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@ according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meet demand. California white sage is 

ringing from 8@8}<c; light amber, 7%c; am 
ber, 64@7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
demand at 6@6}éc. Sonthern in barrels finds 


ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
to quality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3lc. 
sumpretrs & SxceLrken 
















FREIGHT- 


You will 


Headquarters or Bee-Supplices 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


rates FRM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME, £ets!os matted tree. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


Let me bred in separate apiaries, 
book [ EEN the GOLDEN YEL- 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 

For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


v-] $1004 IV 






SIIq £10) 


~£H.W.WEBER “onic 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


Denver, Jan. 5.—There is practically no 
honey left in the hands of prcducers in this 
State, and barely enough in the Denver market 
to supply the home trade until spring. We 
quote strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, at $3.20; No. 1 light amber, ¢3: and good 
No. 2, at $289. White extracted, 8@8¢c; light 
amber, 74%@8c. Beeswax, 26c for cleat yellow, 
delivered here. 

Tue Coo. Hongy-PRopUCcERS’ ASSN. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 9—-The comb honey market 
at the present is very quiet. Holders are not 
trying to realize a profit, simply disposing of 
what they have, at cost. Fancy comb honey is 
selling at14%@léc. Extracted amber honey in 
barrels, 6@7c; fancy light amber in cans, 7@8c; 
fancy white, %:. Strictly choice beeswax, 30c, 
delivered here. Tus Frep W. Mots Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jau. 3.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, ic. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupER. 


To.epo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nicsots Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The market on comb 
honey is rather easy. Prices rule in jobbing 
ways from 14@14%c; siugle cases l6c for No. 1 
white; off grades not wanted at any price, Ex- 
tracted is very firm. Light amber in barrels, 
6@6%c; white clover in barrels, 7c; in cans, 
8c. Beeswax, 30c, delivered. 

Cc. H.W. Weegee. 


Kansas City, Jan. 25—The receipts of comb 
honey have been more liberal during the last 
week or two, and the demand light, market 
weaker. The market is practically bare of ex- 
tracted, and there is quitea little inquiry. We 

uote: No. 1 white comb, 24 sec. cases, $3.10; 

©. 2, $2.75; amber, $2.50, Extracted, white, 
7%@8c; amber,6%@i7c. Beeswax, 27c. 
Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 

H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 


TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers will be ready 
early in April. 

Carniolans, Italians and Goldens 
Equal to the best, regardless of price. Prices: 
Tested, each, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Untested, 
each, 50 cts. ; dozen, $5 50. 

6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal, Texas. 





















Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


We Sei. RoOT’s Goods In MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 

freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


Bevt Branca, Wayne Co., Mice 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199. SouTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and -your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Eic. 





Catalog 
29Atf 1004 East Wash. Street, 


Free——- ' 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


il aay a wae Strongest 
Wawa FENCE itace? 
ye 
WA an = a "4 Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
\ Fé. F have no agents. Sell direct to user at 
lle Ire factory on 30 days free trial 
7 \ / \ We pay all fre’ . Catalog shows 37 
sa, a¢ -\ styles and heights of farm and poultry 
% af b / fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write z 
LP COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
ga aan Box gg WINCHESTER, INDIANA, 





san eel 


ee 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


wT EXCELSHR 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 
say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.”’ 
Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 


thing. WHY? Because we make the manufacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 


COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have ledin the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and Catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 


Nt 


Agents for our foundation everywhere. 


Mentio: Bee Journal when writing. 


you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 


Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, 







Hamilton, III. 











UEENS from 1000 colonies NUCLEI 
ee sell Queens and Nuclei. after March 1, at “It is continuous advertising 
pri gueems ie doz $3; Nuclei, with Queen, 1) that impresses the public 


4A13tR. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. 
eatin tek ae phos ac ae nll with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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Our Discounts on 


BEK-SUPPLIES 


are still in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 


Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 


MASSIE Hives 


We make them. Have you seen them? Have you read our Catalog ? 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 60., Gouncl! Blutts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb.;| 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Mm of the different grades and kinds. “ 
mim If you have any to dispose of, or it @ 
m you intend to buy, correspond fiw 


of with us, 


; We are always inthe market 9 
™ for 


Beeswax 
=e at highest market prices. we 
ae Hildreth & Segelken % 
s 265 & 267 Greenwich Street Me 
*  NBW YORK, N.Y. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





*“*The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

ecause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.°° 














